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COMTE’S DEFINITION OF LIFE. 


In his Calendar of Illustrious Men, arranged in groups under the 
various aspects in which human greatness has shown itself, Comte has 
surprised most of his readers by the choice he has made of the chief 
representative of modern science. That ancient science should be 
represented by Archimedes, ancient philosophy by Aristotle, modern 
philosophy by Descartes, modern dramatic poetry by Shakespere, 
seems natural and almost obvious. Not so that at the head of the 
list of names illustrative of the modern scientific movement, from 
Copernicus and Kepler downwards, should stand the name of Bichat. 

The reasons for this choice are partly connected with the man and 
partly with the subject. If—and this is a point to be discussed after- 
wards—biology, rather than mathematics, astronomy, physics, or 
chemistry, is to be regarded as the science which in modern times has 
had the deepest connection with man’s spiritual and social progress, 
we may waive all consideration of the superior personal claims of 
Galileo, Kepler, or Lavoisier. The point for consideration will be 
what are the claims of Bichat to be regarded as the representative of 
biological science. 

On this point it would be vain to expect complete agreement. Of 
all illustrious names in history, Bichat is perhaps he who makes the 
strongest claims on the sympathetic appreciation of men for powers un- 
doubtedly existing, yet destined never to be fully unfolded. He died 
at the age of thirty-one. But in his short career of seven years’ he 
had given an impulse to the philosophical study of life which no bio- 
logist who preceded or who followed him can parallel. The strong 
point of his intellect was its co-ordinating power, although the in- 
ductive faculty was hardly less prominent. And this, combined 
with the energy of a giant in the collection of materials, rendered him 
specially apt for the study of the problem of life, the peculiar 
difficulty of which is, that complicated changes of widely different 

(1) Counting from the death of Desault, his admirable teacher and friend. But all 


Bichat’s original work was produced in the space of three years. He died in 1802. 
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kinds are going on together, and are converging towards the same 
end by many paths. 

Throughout the last century the study of life alternated between 
crude attempts to explain vital action by the newly discovered prin- 
ciples of mechanics, and wordy nebulous tissues of spiritualist theory, 
harder to understand than the things explained by them. The fact 
was, that whether by the hydraulics of the heart and blood-vessels, or 
by the cloudlands of vital spirits, a condition was satisfied which was 
felt to be of paramount importance—the condition of unity of action 
amongst parts which otherwise seemed to have no principle of 
coherence. The body, when examined, was seen to contain a collec- 
tion of organs or instruments widely different from one another, and 
seemingly independent. The impression produced on the observer 
was that of an unmeaning chaos, and some unifying principle was 
sought. There were some who found it in the mechanical agency of 
the circulation; there were others who were driven to the belief in 
some spiritualist agency pervading the whole. It is, perhaps, not 
needless to say that the wiser students were satisfied with neither 
mode of explanation. 

Into this confused mass of thought a luminous flash was sent wide 
and deep by Bichat’s Anatomie Générale, published in 1801. The 
amount of hard practical work in the collection of anatomical obser- 
vation of which this book was the outcome, none, perhaps, but 
anatomists can fully appreciate. The central thought, the idée mére, 
pervading it was the analysis of the organs of the body into their 
component tissues. As the result of his multitudinous observations, 
Bichat had reached the conclusion that the body was made up of 
two or three webs or stuffs, folded together in and in with myriad 
complications, but each preserving its own character and pro- 
perties throughout. The change effected by this discovery, not 
merely in anatomical classification, but in our whole views of life, 
was momentous. Henceforth an organ, as the heart, liver, lungs, 
&c., was no longer an isolated instrument of complicated construction 
made for the purpose of doing a special work. It was simply a 
more complicated folding in of the elementary tissues; the con- 
tinuity of these throughout the whole structure of the body being 
strictly unbroken. Life now could be thought of with definiteness 
and precision, standing out in singular contrast with the loose vague- 
ness of previous thinkers, as the sum of the properties exhibited by 
these tissues. Closely connected with this luminous discovery was 
the analysis of life, as found in all higher organisms, into its two 
co-existent forms, vegetal life, including growth and reproduction ; 
animal life, called also the life of relation, as bringing the organism 
into contact with objects distant both in space and time. This was the 
first and largest application of Bichat’s doctrine of tissues. To vegetal 
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life was appropriated the fundamental tissue of which the greater 
part of the substance of the body was built up, the areolar or cellular 
tissue, as he called it; not, of course, using the word cellular in the 
more modern microscopic sense. Two special tissues, the one contrac- 
tile, the other sensitive, brought the organism into relation with the 
objects of the surrounding world, and from these were framed the 
muscles, nerves, and brain—the organs of animal life. It is needless to 
speak of the modifications and qualifications, many made by himself, 
more by subsequent observers, necessary to bring this large view of 
biological phenomena into closer adjustment with the facts. Itis far 
easier in biology than in the organic sciences to lose ourselves in 
detail; but in biology scientific thinking means a firm seizure of the 
principles of coherence and convergence, of the unity by which 
these details are informed. If proof were wanting of the wide and 
permanent results of Bichat’s thoughts, the history of the science 
of embryology would supply it. Von Baehr’s classic work on 
evolution rests on his perception that the first change in that form- 
less transparent spot upon the egg, from which in a few days a bird 
was to grow, was the separation of two layers, one folding itself into 
the organs of animal, the other into those of vegetal life. 

Comte’s choice, then, of Bichat as the representative of modern 
science has much to warrant it in the personal qualities of the man. 
But, in truth, his principal motive for the choice was that biology, 
rather than mathematics, physics, or chemistry, was the representa- 
tive modern science, was of greater import than any of the in- 
organic sciences to the spiritual destinies of man. 

The details of the most recent scientific discoveries are continually 
brought to public notice in popular lectures or in the meetings of 
learned associations. But it is not often we ask ourselves the question, 
‘“‘ Apart from useful inventions and additions to the conveniences of 
life, what has been the spiritual effect of science on the European 
world?” In attempting to deal with such a question as this it is 
clear that science must be regarded in the whole extent of its 
history, from Thales and Aristotle to Helmholtz and Darwin. The 
casual excitement caused by scientific controversies during the last 
twenty years would go but a short way towards helping us to an 
answer. 

Without attempting within the limits of an article to discuss fully 
the grounds for a conclusion, I think it may be said that, apart from 
all industrial applications, and leaving out of account influences 
peculiar to a small and scattered minority of cultivated minds, the 
spiritual effect of European science—that is to say, the abiding and 
massive impression stamped by it on the European mind and charac- 
ter—resolves itself into two great results. The first of these is the 
conviction that the universe is boundless, and that the solar system is 
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an infinitely small part of it. And the second is the conviction that 
the structure, organization, course of development, and intrinsic 
faculties of man, are similar in kind, even when they differ in degree, 
to those of the higher vertebrates. 

Now the first of these results has been finally achieved for two 
centuries. The geometry and astronomy of Thales, Archimedes, 
and Hipparchus prepared the way. On this basis Descartes, utilising 
the algebraic discoveries of Cardan and Vieta for the development of 
his enlarged conceptions of geometry, made it possible for Leibnitz 
and Newton, half a century afterwards, to construct a calculus 
capable of dealing with complicated curves and variable forces. It 
thus became possible to transform the inductive discoveries of Kepler 
and Galileo into deductions from two or three elementary axioms. 

The result on the European population of the whole system of 
discoveries was this. The Greco-Roman conception of the world, 
and the Catholic conception also, as we see from Dante’s poem, was 
of a definite spherical space filled by concentric transparent spheres, 
containing one of them the moon, others one of the planets, another 
the sun, the outermost being occupied by the fixed stars. At the centre 
were the earth and man. Beyond these crystal spheres no Greek 
ventured ; Dante placed there his mystic Rose of Paradise. Before 
modern geometry and astronomy this elaborate structure vanished 
like morning mist, and in exchange for it we have a solar system 
governed by fixed and known laws moving in a boundless universe, 
of which our ignorance is almost equally boundless. 

Now this rude and irrevocable displacement of man from the central 
position in the universe hitherto assigned to him might have been 
supposed likely to distract attention from human affairs, as being too 
insignificant a fraction of the sum of things to need the serious atten- 
tion of the thinker. But in reality the result has been precisely the 
opposite. The concentration of scientific and philosophic thought on 
man has been far more direct and intense since this intellectual 
revolution than before it. One of its first concomitants was the 
lofty utilitarianism of the Novwm Organum and of the Discours 
de la Méthode! Nor is the reason far to seek. The very inac- 


(1) ‘Au lieu de cette philosophie spéculative qu’on enseigne dans les écoles, on en 
peut trouver une pratique, par laquelle connoissant la force et les actions du feu, de 
l’eau, de l’air, des astres, des cieux, et de tous les autres corps qui nous environnent, 
aussi distinctement que nous connoissons les divers méstiers de nos artisans, nous les 
pouvrions employer en mesme facon 4 tous les usages auxquels ils sont propres, et 
ainsi nous rendre comme maistres et possesseurs de la Nature. Ce qui n’est pas 
seulement 4 désirer pour l’invention d’une infinité d’artifices . . . . mais principalement 
aussi pour la conservation de la santé, laquelle est sans doute le premier bien, et le 
fondement de tous les autres biens de cette vie; car mesme l’esprit dépend si fort du 
tempérament, et de la disposition des organes du corps, que s’il est possible de trouver 
quelque moyen qui rende communément les hommes plus sages et plus habiles qu’ils 


n’ont esté jusques-icy, je croy que c’est dans la médecine qu’on doit le chercher.””— 
Descartes, Discours de la Méthode. 
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cessibility of the universe drove men away from it back to the 
study of man and of man’s world. When it was seen that the 
distance between the earth and the farthest fixed star that telescope 
could desery was the radius of a sphere infinitesimally small 
compared with the sum of things, the hope of knowing the sum of 
things was definitely abandoned by all wise men. And thus all 
illusion as to his outside importance being cast aside, man became 
more certainly than ever the central point of interest to man. 
Philosophy, from being proud, absolute, and chimerical, became real, 
relative, and humble. 

Descartes had constructed his fabric of vortical forces principally 
with the view of bringing them to bear upon the explanation of 
man’s animal structure, and especially on the apparatus of the senses. 
He arrived at the point, regarded by many as a new conception of 
contemporary science, of looking upon hearing and sight as highly 
specialised forms of the sense of touch. Descartes was himself 
perhaps under less illusion than his disciples as to the permanent 
value of the theories of ether and space, which, in default of some- 
thing better, gave temporary coherence to his observations of fact. 
The welcome which he was one of the first to give to Harvey’s great 
discovery, and his appeal to students of nature to co-operate in the 
scientific study of life for successive generations, showed clearly 
enough what was to be the style of the permanent structure when 
the time came for removing the scaffolding. 

With the help of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation, and 
animated by the kindling impulse of Descartes’s scientific visions, 
men set themselves steadily to work at the explanation of the facts 
of life by physical and mechanical principles. Half a century later 
a new creation of science gave them yet further encouragement. 
The infinitesimal calculus of Leibnitz and Newton, itself the natural 
outcome of the Cartesian geometry, was an engine of indefinite, some 
thought of infinite power, for measuring the varying shapes and 
forces in the world around us. Muscular forces, and the pressure of 
the blood upon the vessels containing it, might be represented by 
algebraic formule. What limits to further progress on this path 
could be set ? 

Much time and aimless effort had to be expended before men could 
see that the three most characteristic facts of life, growth, generation, 
sensibility, refused to lend themselves to algebraic treatment. The 
first of the three, and the simplest, remained unintelligible until the 
chemical discoveries of Lavoisier and his contemporaries. The 
explanation of combustion, and consequently of respiration, the 
analysis of air, water, and soil, the proved identity of the elements 
that make up the body with those of the surrounding medium, first 
brought men to the threshold of scientific biology. 
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Not till between activities like heat, light, electricity, gravity, 
which when they cease leave the molecules of matter, broadly 
speaking, unchanged, and the activities of a living thing, had been 
interposed those activities of matter which change the composition of 
molecules—until, that is to say, chemistry had been interposed between 
physics and biology—was it possible to approach scientifically the 
most fundamental fact of living things, the fact, namely, that they 
grow. The body of a plant or animal being made up of the same 
stuff as was found in the surrounding air, water, or soil, implied a 
constant process of building up from those outside elements into 
more complex molecules. The exhalations from the organism, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, were seen to consist of the same elements arranged 
in molecules less complex. That is to say, in the living organism, 
chemical composition and chemical decomposition were going on 
constantly and simultaneously. Growth was seen to involve the 
prevalence of the first process over the latter. The reversal of the 
balance implied diminution, and ultimately death. 

Thus the conditions requisite for forming a clear conception of 
what life is had been, at the beginning of the present century, suffi- 
ciently fulfilled. Bichat’s analysis of life into its two forms, nutritive 
and relative, his corresponding analysis of organs into tissues, and 
the light thrown by chemical discovery on the nutritive process, 
would have led, it might be thought, to a satisfactory definition of 
life. A yet further preparation for the solution of the problem had 
been practically accomplished. The whole scale of living things, 
from the lowest to the highest, had, by the end of the eighteenth 
century, been thrown open to scientific inquiry. One of the most 
potent of logical instruments, the comparative method—a method 
found applicable afterwards to every region of scientific research, 
from mathematics to sociology—had been thus created. Since 
Aristotle little had been done in this direction till Linnzus; and 
next to Linnzus, Buffon, De Jussieu, and John Hunter stand out 
prominently among the founders of comparative biology. 

None of these men, however, had concentrated sufficient attention 
on the end of the scale most distant from man. Not merely was 
their attention given to vertebrate animals rather than to invertebrate, 
but their conception of the range of the invertebrate kingdom down- 
wards was extremely inadequate. 

Of the six classes established by Linnzus, four were vertebrate : 
all other animals, from the cephalopod to the amcba, were massed to- 
gether in the two miscellaneous collections of “insects” and “worms.” 
John Hunter’s knowledge of the lower forms of life, founded mainly 
on his own consummate observations, was incomparably more full 
and accurate. But to Lamarck belongs the honour of having been 
the first to comprehend the scale of life in its entirety, to grasp the 
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fact of the enormous preponderance of invertebrate over vertebrate 
life, and to form a clear conception of what the lowest form of life 
really was.'_ His celebrated hypothesis, enforced with the weight of 
unrivalled knowledge of the subject and great philosophic vigour, 
that species were not permanent, but slowly mutable by the force of 
surrounding circumstances acting on successive generations by in- 
heritance, and that the higher animals, man included, had arisen by 
gradual evolution from the lowest forms of life, led him to devote 
special attention to the action upon the organism of its surroundings, 
and thus brought him in some respects nearer than any previous 
biologist to the solution of the problem of life. 

Nevertheless, with all these materials brought together, and the 
energy of so many powerful minds devoted to the subject, there was 
still no clear conception of the meaning of the word “life.” Apart 
from all speculations as to the origin of life, and as to its ultimate 
cause, speculations which minds of the sounder sort were not long in 
rejecting as a fruitless waste of power, there remained the thoroughly 
reasonable question, What precisely is the process, or the collection 
of processes, which we define as life ? 

The distinctions between the accessible question and the inaccessible, 
though perhaps sufficiently obvious, may be illustrated thus. To 
the question, what is gravity? one man may reply by weaving a 
fabric of extramundane atoms of ether which he supposes to press 
equally in all directions. When two masses of matter are brought 
near together the pressure of the ether atoms is diminished on their 
near sides, remaining identical on the other. The two bodies there- 
fore are pressed towards each other; and that pressure is gravity. 

That is one answer: it gives an origin, an ultimate cause of 
gravity ; and the only objection to it is that no one has yet got 
outside the universe to see whether these extramundane atoms exist, 
still less to find out what makes them press so hard. 

The other, and the more modest answer, with which Newton was 
contented, was to describe gravity as the tendency of two masses 
towards each other inversely as the square of the distance. And 


this kind of answer it is, and not the other, that we want in the case 
of life. 


(1) Some faint idea of what Lamarck accomplished in this direction may be formed 
by remembering that he was the first naturalist to recognise the claim of the following 
groups to rank as distinct classes (see Philosophie Zoologique, vol. i. p. 123) :— 


Crustacea. Arachnida. Annelida. Radiata. Polyps. Infusoria. 


Some of these groups, as Radiata, have been redistributed since Lamarck’s time, others 
have been added, but most of his work stands. His description of the lowest’ forms of 
life as “de trés petits corps gélatineux transparens contractiles et homogénes, composés 
de tissu cellulaire presque sans consistance, et néanmoins irritables dans tous leurs 
points ; qui ne paraissent que des points animés ou mouvans,” leaves little to desire. 
The Philosophie Zoologique was published in 1807. 
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A glance at the definitions current in the best physiological 
treatises will show the confusion still existing on the subject. In one 
justly celebrated and comprehensive work on Human Physiology we 
find life defined as “ Vital activity ;”’ a singular example of the 
bewilderment into which the easy passage from English words to 
Latin allows educated men sometimes to fall. Going back to earlier 
definitions, we find Blumenbach defining life as Bildungstrieb, nisus 
Jormativus ; Miller as an “organic force;” Prout as an “ organic 
agent, endowed by the Creator with a faculty little short of intelli- 
gence, by means of which it is enabled to construct such a mechanism 
from natural elements, and by the aid of natural agencies, as to 
render it capable of taking farther advantage of their properties and 
of making them subservient to its use.” 

Leaving these mystical explanations, which are interesting chiefly 
as a record of the metaphysical stage of biological science, and which, 
like most other metaphysical explanations, leave their subject darker 
than they find it, we come to the celebrated definition of life by 
Bichat, which has at least the merit of being tangible and real: Life 
is the sum of functions which resist death. Here at least there is no 
attempt to describe life as a mysterious entity, a shapeless ghost 
haunting animals and trees for awhile, and then leaving them to 
decay. There is a clear and definite recognition, such as we might 
expect from such a man, that what we have to aim at are the laws of 
phenomena, the ways in which they hold together and follow one 
another, not the search for ultimate and inaccessible causes. The 
clearness of Bichat’s definition has the cardinal merit of revealing 
its shortcoming. It regards the living thing as in a state of 
perpetual conflict with the outer world, a conflict to which it 
eventually succumbs. This was an error, but like all errors that 
clothe themselves in clear language, it helped men forwards to 
the truth. 

A far nearer approach to the solution of the problem was made by 
Blanville in his treatise entitled Principes d’ Anatomie Comparée, 
published in 1822. A living body, he says, is a sort of chemical 
focus where there is constantly a bringing in of new molecules and a 
casting off of old ones, where combination is never fixed (except in 
the case of certain parts practically dead or lying stored up), but 
always, so to speak, in nisu. This view formed the starting point of 
the larger and profounder view of life put forth by Auguste Comte, 
who accepted Blanville’s definition so far as it went, but with 
the important variation and addition which we have now to consider. 

In criticising Bichat’s definition of life, Comte pointed out, that in 
regarding the organism as engaged in a perpetual conflict with the 
world around it, Bichat, like all who preceded, and many of those 
who followed him, made the mistake of regarding the organism as 
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having an existence independent of the world around it, just as a 
piece of gold or iron might be imagined as so existing, floating 
through space unconnected with any other substance. But in the 
case of a living organism, such independent existence is not merely 
a thing physically impossible, it is contradictory to the very idea of 
life when we rightly analyse that idea. Life is not the property of 
a particular kind of substance, as ductility is the property of gold, 
or brittleness and transparency of glass; it is something wholly 
different from this. It is the combination, or rather the harmonious 
working together of two inseparable elements, one of which we call 
organism and the other environment. The word environment, for 
which the French equivalent is milieu, needs a word of explanation. 
It means more than the material element, earth, air, or water, in 
which a plant or animal exists. It means “the whole sum of out- 
ward circumstances, whatever be their nature,” affecting the life of 
the organism. The more complex the organism, therefore, the more 
complex would be the environment. Restricted in the lowest form 
of life to a few simple agencies, light, heat, gravity, acting on and 
through the fluid in which the animal or plant exists, it includes in 
the highest forms, and notably in the human race, things and events 
widely distant both in time and space. 

This conception of environment’ not merely as a condition 
essential to life, but as one of the two component factors of life, was 
one, as I believe, entirely new to the world when Comte propounded 
it. It has been practically adopted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
illustrated with the amplitude and lucidity characteristic of that 
celebrated thinker. And if the conception turn out to be not 
merely new, but ‘true, it must be admitted by candid specialists that 
Comte, in succeeding, where a series of biologists of the greatest 
eminence had failed, in making clear the most fundamental of all 
biological conceptions, has made a not inconsiderable contribution to 
science. 

With the exception of Lamarck, and the still greater exception of 
Aristotle, almost all biologists had, up to this time, been members of 
the medical profession. Comte was therefore one of the earliest 
illustrations of the advantage, on which he was, I believe, the first 
to insist, that would come to the science of life from regarding it in 
the abstract, and apart from its practical applications. ‘‘It is not to 


(1) In Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘ Biology,” p. 74, there seems to be some misapprehension on this 
point as to Comte’s meaning. The words immediately preceding the passage from 
Comte, which he quotes, are “les deux éléments inséparables dont l’harmonie constitue 
nécessairement l’idée générale de vie.”—Philosophie Positive, vol. iii. p. 201, Littré’s 
edition. The sixteen pages that follow develop the subject. In Miss Martineau’s 
condensed translation the passage will be found in Book V. chap. i., with some 
important omissions, but fewer than are usual in that imperfect though valuable work. 
Yet larger applications of the thought are developed in vol. i. pp. 855—65 of Positive 
Polity (Eng. Translation). 
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navigators,” he said, “that we go for our astronomy, to engineers 
for our mathematics, or to dyers for our chemistry.” So then let it 
be with the science of life. The very essence of science, as opposed to 
erudition or learning, implies that we act thus. Erudition is the 
collection of special concrete facts arranged in a more or less 
methodic way. It is indispensable, but it is not science. Science is 
the discovery of the abstract generalities which underlie those con- 
crete facts, and which, when fully grasped, enable us to foresee how 
new arrangements of fact will behave. The true note of science is 
this ability to foresee where we cannot see; to measure where we 
cannot touch. 

For thousands of years Egyptian builders had carved hard stone care- 
fully, had measured their huge blocks with absolute precision, and had 
lifted them into their places by strange though wasteful combinations 
of force. When the pyramid was finished, and the scaffolding was 
taken down, no one could measure its height, for no one could reach 
the summit and fasten a line to it. But athing mightier than the 
pyramids arose on the coasts and islands of the Augean. An impal- 
pable, shadowy, and useless thing it seemed to those who stood by ; 
for it was nothing more than that here and there a man began to 
think and speak about size, and shape, and distance, with hardly 
any reference to the visible and tangible objects, that were large or 
small, round or square, far or near. In other words, the abstract 
science of magnitude—the study of those laws of nature the know- 
ledge of which enables us to measure inaccessible distances and 
variable shapes and forces with the slenderest possible use of the yard 
measure or the scales, and by which a few score of students have gradu- 
ally revolutionised man’s conception of the universe—this science, 
mightier surely than the pyramids, dawned upon the world. Like 
other strong social forces, “it came not with observation ;” though 
when Thales taught the Egypiian priest those two or three elemen- 
tary truths as to the laws of triangles, which enabled them to tell 
the height of the pyramid by measuring its shadow, his hearer may 
have felt a presentiment that something new was at hand. 

And none the less is it true of every other science, that the final 
object is not to pile up masses of incoherent observations, however 
accurate, but so to observe as to clear out from the special concrete 
facts the abstract generalities that underlie them, and thus gain fore- 
sight of new facts that cannot be directly reached by touch or 
sight. That direct observations of the facts long continued, varied, 
and massive in amount are needed no one disputes; but these are not 
in every case the discoverer’s own. Biologists have often talked 
lately of “ practical work,” as though no one who was not himself 
continually dissecting could have any claim to be heard ; and some- 
times this point is pressed so far that each discoverer of a new law is 
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supposed to generalise solely from his own narrow stock of observed 
facts, no heed being taken of the far greater mass due to the labours 
of contemporaries and predecessors. Men are apt to forget that 
some of the greatest discoveries in astronomy were made by men who 
seldom looked through a telescope, and might almost as well have 
been blind. 

It would seem, therefore, to have been a useful thing to aim 
at disengaging from the countless varieties of living things that air, 
earth, and water contain, the underlying principle common to all— 
the abstract theory of life. To have succeeded in that aim would seem 
a great thing. And it may well be asked, What were the condi- 
tions that enabled Comte to achieve success? Is it to be maintained 
that by thought unassisted by observation a man should have been 
able to deal effectively with the greatest of biological problems ? 

What Comte’s claims as an observer were I will indicate presently. 
But first I would say that he had fulfilled one of the conditions of 
competence for the task which had been satisfied by very few if by any 
of his contemporary biologists. Of the two factors of life, both equally 
necessary, organism and environment, the anatomists and physio- 
logists of his time had, with few exceptions, studied the first only. 
Comte had studied both. A well-known naturalist of our own time 
had spoken, it is true, of Comte’s “scientific incapacity.” But if 
mathematicians were asked who was the greatest name in mathe- 
matics of our century, most of them would mention Fourier. And 
it was Fourier who selected Comte for an important mathematical 
post in the great science-school of Paris, and who listened to a long 
series of discourses on the philosophy of mathematics and other 
sciences from a man unknown to the general public and not nearly 
half his age.? 

On one, then, of the two factors of life Comte was singularly 
qualified to speak. He had passed through a wide and comprehensive 
course of study of the physical environment ; of that external order 
without which the existence of life is a contradiction in terms. And 
it was not merely that the actual knowledge thus obtained had been 
useful to him, since the results of mathematical or chemical research 
are accessible to the most superficial reader of a popular manual. It 
was that his study of the inorganic sciences had been conducted, not 
with the view of instituting special researches of his own on any one 
of them, but in order to throw light on the logical processes which 
each one of them in turn was likely to develop and strengthen ; the 


(1) The audience at the first and second hearing of the course of lectures on Philoso- 
phie Positive in 1826 and 1829 was small enough to be contained in Comte’s lodgings. 
But a small audience has seldom included more illustrious names. Among them, 
besides Fourier, were Blainville, Poinsot, Navier, Broussais, Esquirol, and Alexander 
Humboldt. ‘These men were perhaps not less qualified than Mr. Huxley to detect “ scien- 
tific incapacity.” 
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final object being to concentrate the sum of intellectual force thus 
obtained upon the most complicated problems of all—those of human 
nature. With this large purpose steadily in view, Comte was able 
to regard the physical environment of life as a whole, attributing 
due weight to each element, but not losing himself in the specialities 
of any. He was saved, for instance, from the loose vagueness of 
Lamarck’s speculations as to the spontaneous generations of the 
lowest forms of life by heat and electricity ; and knew well enough 
the degree of certainty that belonged to more modern speculations, 
which would explain chemical or vital action by the vibration of 
molecules of ether. 

Yet this comprehensive view of the environment, in which, perhaps, 
there was no one of his contemporaries, unless it were Humboldt, who 
even strove to rival him, would not have sufficed had it not been 
accompanied by equally wide knowledge of organisms. Comte’s 
profound appreciation and study of Bichat and Lamarck, and his 
lifelong friendship with Blainville, had supplied him with ample 
material for reviewing the whole scope of organic life so far as these 
illustrious men had comprehended it. But wide as it was, their scope 
was insufficient, and it remained for Comte to complete it. All 
agreed that, for a true conception of life, it was necessary to consider 
the whole range of its modes, from the lowest tothe highest. Bichat, 
whose early death had limited the range of his inquiries to human 
anatomy, had failed. Lamarck, with his unparalleled knowledge of 
invertebrate life, a branch of study which he may almost be said to 
have created, had come in some respects nearer the truth. But tke 
highest form of vitality remained unknown to these men or to their 
colleagues. They had studied well the first two terms of the series, 
but not the third. The analysis of vegetal life and of animal life 
had been not completed certainly, but at least fairly begun, and 
clearly conceived. But it remained to build upon these the study of 
collective or social life. And the systematic institution of this 
branch of science was reserved for Comte. 

It is not surprising, then, that his conception of life should have been 
larger and deeper than that of any of his contemporaries. Logically 
viewed, what he did was equivalent to the addition of a new kingdom 
to those which were already recognised in the world of knowledge. 
To the well-known threefold division of existence into mineral, 
vegetable, and animal, was now superadded a fourth, social exist- 
ence. And it was not long before a yet further consequence 
followed, hardly perhaps perceived by Comte himself, at the begin- 
ning of his work, though clearly developed by him afterwards. 
From his discovery that the environment was not merely one of the 
conditions of life, but was one of its two inseparable fuctors, it 
followed that the higher and more complete the life, the wider and 
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more varied was the environment. In the lowest types the environ- 
ment is inorganic solely ; it is made up of air, earth, and water, and 
the forces, molar or molecular, connected with them. As we rise in 
the scale the environment becomes complicated by the addition of the 
lower organic forms; the lichen on the rock is part of the environ- 
ment of the phanerogamous seed that may grow there. The environ- 
ment of the higher animal is not merely vegetal as well as mineral, 
but, as Mr. Darwin and the school founded by him have abundantly 
shown, it is animal also. 

This truth had now to be applied to the highest form of life. 

The collective life of a race implies the action and reaction 
between that race and all surrounding circumstances, including 
astronomical conditions, climate, soil, rival species, and other 
influences too numerous to specify. But for the individuals of the 
society, the collective organism is itself the most essential part of the 
environment. Apart from the actions upon it of air, earth, water, 
heat, and light, the life of a plant is not merely impossible, it is a 
contradiction in terms; these things, when the reactions of the 
organism are added, aie the life. And so the life of every member 
of a social race is a contradiction in terms apart from the action upon 
it of the surrounding society in times past or present. The bee, or 
the ant, imagined as solitary, and without social progenitor, would not 
be the bee or the ant, but a wholly different insect clothed in a 
deceptive shape. And in the same way the life of man ceases to be 
conceivable, becomes a contradiction in terms, apart from the action 
upon it of humanity. 

‘* Jeusse été pres du Gange esclave des faux dieux, 
Chrétienne dans Paris, Musulmane en ces lieux,”’ 
says Voltaire’s heroine ;* and one example is as good as a thousand 
to show that the sum of actions which make up our lives is deter- 
mined by sociological not less than by physical influences. To go 
farther into such a subject would be to write treatises on religion, 
philosophy, law, art, education, conduct. Enough for our present pur- 
pose to see that these higher vital functions were embraced for the first 
time by Comte under the same definition of life which had been found 
applicable to the lower: “ une intime conciliation permanente entre 
la spontanéité intérieure et la fatalité extérieure.”* How pregnant 
this definition is with thoughts bearing on the deepest problems of 
man’s position in the world this article is not the place to show. 

It may be noted, however, that the combination of subject and 
object in the act of perception, on which Kant and subsequent thinkers 
have dwelt so fully, falls, as Comte showed, under bis definition of 
life no less than the functions of nutrition or of respiration. And 
a further consequence may be remarked. The course of these reac- 

(1) Zaire. (2) Positive Polity, vol. i. p. 335, English translation. 
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tions between object and subject, which constitutes intellectual life, 
varies with the varying stages of social development. Psychology 
therefore, so far as it can be regarded as a separate branch of science, 
should not be ranged between biology and sociology, but after the 
latter. The reason for this is, that, apart from sociology, only those 
psychical truths common to man with the lower animals are appre- 
ciable.t The discussion of such subjects would lead us too far. But 
it seemed not without interest to find, since it has a bearing on the 
scientific speculation of our day, that the wider range of Comte’s 
scientific investigations gave him an advantage not possessed by other 
biologists of his generation in dealing with the most fundamental 
of biological problems. Starting with a comprehensive grasp of the 
inorganic environment to which few scientists, and certainly no biolo- 
gists, had any pretension, fully availing himself of Bichat’s masterly 
analysis of vital functions, and of Lamarck’s unrivalled knowledge 
of the lowest forms of life, he was led by social aspirations to choose 
for his own special field of research a region which no thinker had 
as yet tried to cultivate with scientific implements. He was the 
first who not merely conceived, but systematically instituted the 
application of inductive methods to the collective life of man. Hence 
came those large views of organism and environment which enabled 
him to regard thought and feeling no less than assimilation and 
growth as embraced in one and the same conception of life. 


J. H. Brinces. 


(1) Comte avoided the use of the word psychology, which at the time when he wrote had 
been appropriated by Victor Cousin’s shallow school. The positive truths included in 


it were classed by him in the science which he called “La Morale’’—the study of 
human nature. 
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Very few of our weekly and daily contemporaries fail to open their 
critical notices of each annual exhibition of art without some 
expression of opinion as to the value of the show when compared 
with those which have preceded it. “The Academy is better this 
year,” people say, or “the Academy is not so good as it was the 
year before last.” It is a little difficult to understand on what 
system of valuation these glib estimates are formed, or what is the 
unit of meritorious workmanship upon which a greater or lesser 
aggregate is founded. The splendour of contributions from old 
established favourites may perhaps be taken as one standard, the 
promise of those from new men as another, the high level of average 
skill as a third, and the absence of glaring instances of demerit as a 
fourth, but it is certainly difficult to define the exact effect produced 
by so many and various causes. Perhaps, on the whole, it is safer to 
reflect that the exhibitions of one single year indicate the fluctuations 
in the work of individual men much more distinctly than those in the 
general progress of national art, and that to dogmatise from such 
superficial indications of ascent or decline is exceedingly dangerous. 
We therefore record the personal impression that neither inside the 
Royal Academy nor outside it is there any signal of abated zeal on 
the part of the profession, or of declining interest on the part-of the 
public, and then proceed, without any attempt to lay the whole 
exhibition of 1881 in the scales against those of 1879 or 1880, to 
consider, as far as the exhibited works give us leave to do, what 
progress has been gained or what position lost by the principal 
English artists. 

The time is long past when any survey of contemporary art in 
England could afford to relegate to a second place the names of those 
artists who form the body of the Royal Academy. It is certainly 
only due to these gentlemen to acknowledge that they have re- 
sponded with great alacrity to the demand made on them by the 
public, and that they have opened their doors in no narrow spirit to 
the representative men so long excluded by a false principle in social 
politics. The list of the members of the Royal Academy for 1875 
stands before us at this moment, and presents the significant fact 
that it does not include those names of Messrs. Alma-Tadema, Arm- 
stead, Boehm, Boughton, Brett, Fildes, Herkomer, Ouless, and 
Riviere, without which we can to-day scarcely realise the constitu- 
tion of the body. With the exception of Messrs. Rossetti, Madox 
Brown, and Burne Jones, who have chosen from the first to cultivate 
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their powers in isolation, there can scarcely be suid to bea single 
living painter in the front rank who is not an Academician or an 
Associate. In earlier years mistakes were made; an earlier genera- 
tion, with imperfect intellectual sympathies, received with ignorant 
suspicion the advent of a rather violent revival, but all that could 
reasonably be done to correct past errors seems to have been at- 
tempted, and at least during the reign of the new President the out- 
siders can complain of no single act of great injustice. Moreover 
the Academy seems, by its latest proceedings, bent on preventing 
the recurrence of its old mistake, and has reverted to its original 
principle of selecting its members from the promising men of the 
coming generation. The elections of last January, when the new 
A.R.A.’s included the most dignified and skilful of the younger 
school of figure-painters, the most prominent of recent sculptors, 
end the most sound and learned of our rising historical painters, 
were extremely significant, as showing the liberal and modern spirit 
that now moves in the Royal Academy, and it seems a due act of 
candour in those of us who have long assailed what we conceived to 
be the errors of this body, to acknowledge frankly that the demand 
of the public has been responded to. It is perhaps not widely realised 
that the Royal Academy, partly by a series of accidents, partly in 
consequence of the old vicious system of recruiting its numbers from 
the body of artists who were already past their prime, is now under- 
going a greater crisis than any which has revolutionised it since its 
first foundation. The old generation is passing rapidly away ; 
deaths and retirements have been more numerous than ever befor 
in the history of the body. The catalogue of 1875, to which I just 
now referred, contains twenty names out of sixty-two which no 
longer figure in the official list, answering to a percentage in six 
years that is perhaps unprecedented in the archives of any such 
academic foundation. This process of decease and retirement is still 
rapidly progressing ; within the last four or five months the deaths 
of Messrs. Elmore, Knight, and Burges, and the seclusion of Messrs. 
Cousins,and Redgrave, still further disintegrate the body, and at a 
ratio more painfully startling than ever. The great age of a con- 
siderable number of surviving Academicians makes their retirement 
to the honorary list an event that must certainly be soon expected, 
and we shall therefore in all probability, within the next four or five 
years, witness the entire reorganisation of the Royal Academy from 
within. The body which consisted ten years ago almost wholly of 
elderly men will then be as exclusively youthful, and in the natural 
course of things will continue for another generation with very little 
internal change. It is therefore of unusual importance that at this 
moment, when the leaders of English art for the next twenty or 
thirty years are being so rapidly selected, that only the best and 
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strongest men should be chosen. Let the most vigorous talents be 
elected before 1885, lest there be no more vacancies to fill, and no 
more opportunities to correct mistakes, until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

The special interest, therefore, of each exhibition at present is the 
evidence that it gives of the condition of talent in those younger 
masters whose work may very probably be set before us “on the 
line” until the end of our lives. It is a matter for real congratula- 
tion when we detect in these men the results of care and intelligent 
self-criticism. Before, however, we pass to the examination of this 
delicate subject, we have certain observations to make on the safer 
ground of the show made this year by those acknowledged masters 
from whom we know what to expect, and whose art has taken its 
place already in the history of English achievement. Among these 
Sir Frederick Leighton takes precedence naturally by virtue of his 
office. That the art of the President should undergo any new or 
unexpected phases is a thing almost as little to be desired as antici- 
pated. His painting has so long comprised the quintessence of 
style, the extreme of calculated accomplishment, the laborious 
masterly selection of all types and incidents of beauty, that nothing 


short of rebaptism in Helicon could affect the manner of so conscious 
an artist. 


‘¢ Yet should there hover in our restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest,” 


it is not perhaps to this cynosure of painters to whom we should 
come for its interpretation in colour. At the Royal Academy, it 
seems, this glossy refinement of painting is too nearly allied, under- 
neath its exquisite superficial sweetness, to what has been most poor 
and thin in English practice, to exercise quite the same beneficial 
influence that is felt in the Salon, for instance, by the beautiful 
refinement of a painter like Bouguereau. In France we must all 
feel, even those of us who are least insular, and most in sympathy 
with whatever stirs the intelligence of that noble and amiable 
nation, that there is a dangerous element of violence and haste in art 
to which such a masterpiece of accomplished painting as this year’s 
“‘Vierge aux Anges”’ offers a salutary reproof. In England this is 
not the case, and we may be permitted to wish that the nymphs were 
not quite so waxy, the landscape not so fluid and iridescent as in the 
charming “Idyl,” or the still more charming dream-picture called 
“Whispers.” No such excess of sweetness mars the entire enjoy- 
ment with which we examine the President’s practically faultless 
portrait of himself, in robes of several rich tones of red, with a Greek 
frieze of old yellow-stained marble as its background. ‘ Elisha and 
the Shunammite’s Son” is a pathetic composition, with all its author’s 
VOL. XXIX. N.S, 3A 
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feeling for the frail beauty of childhood, and with a little too much 
of his known preference for a harmony of liver-colour and Prussian 
blue. The full-length figure of “Mrs. Stephen Ralli” has the 
accustomed dignity and grace of attitude which attend Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s portraits, but probably the work of his this year to which 
the spectator will recur most often and with pleasure the most 
entirely unalloyed is the head in profile, in the last room, called 
“Viola.” On such work as this the eye rests with absolute content- 
ment and repose, and this is the end and aim of such painting as the 
President’s. 

Mr. Watts, who has been extremely fecund this year, reserves his 
imaginative studies for another place, and is represented at the 
Academy by six portraits. Of these the powerful and in some 
measure characteristic head of Mr. Matthew Arnold will attract 
most notice and be most severely criticized. In attaining his some- 
what studied harmonies of tone Mr. Watts is apt to sacrifice clear- 
ness of skin and brightness of eye, and he has in this instance given 
the poet a sort of obfuscation which is not entirely satisfactory. 
The portrait of the President, which has great sumptuousness of 
colour and breadth of tone, suffers a little from the same cause, and 
the odd drawing of the fingers is a stumbling-block to many. On 
the other hand, the head of Mr. C. A. Ionides is singular for the 
bright, clear expression of the eyes, drawn with no veil of serene 
colour over the pupils. Perhaps Mr. Watts’s most curious perform- 
ance at the Royal Academy this year is his portrait of Miss Baldock, 
which, with its light carnations and fleeting silvery tones, would pass 
for a very fine work of some such eighteenth-century painter as 
Lancret, must be regarded asa very interesting and successful experi- 
ment in Mr. Wuatts’s hands. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema is so great a favourite with the public, and 
with artists, that it is something of a problem why his work seldom 
attracts much notice from the critics. The attitude of the literary 
mind towards this painter’s pictures seems to be a vague distress that 
they are’ not at once removed for good to some public museum to be 
looked at, not to be described. There is, perhaps, some ground for 
this to be discovered in the antiquarian learning of the painter, who 
is for ever laying traps for the casual critics. It is very tiresome 
to praise the painting of a cithera, and then find out that it really 
was a phorminx, or to be obliged to display a hopeless uncertainty as 
to the difference between a chlamys and a pallium. With all his 
wonderful knowledge of ancient life, Mr. Alma-Tadema remains a 
Dutchman, and is probably still a good deal more like Terburg than 
like Apelles. But this year, in his one picture, called “Sappho,” he 
strikes a higher chord, and tempers his antiquarian knowledge with 
a fresher poetry than ever before. The poetess is represented as some- 
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thing of a précieuse, and it is by an excellent dramatic instinct that the 
artist contrasts her earnest gaze at Alcwus with the nonchalance or 
positive inattention of all her pretty pupils. It was a curious freak of 
the hanging committee to place this little picture, the most accom- 
plished of the year, close beside Mr. Millais’s boisterous “ Cinderella.” 
The best of bulls is out of place in an exhibition of Venetian glass. 
Let us hasten to disclaim any want of respect for the august genius 
of Mr. Millais. Praise is impertinence in the presence of this 
masculine and enduring power in English art, this great man born 
to paint, whose work may not always please or attract us, but whose 
direct strength never fails to make itself acknowledged. In speaking 
of “‘ Cinderella,” however, we have used the word “ boisterous,” and 
this may express, according to the temper of the reader, the sympathy 
or want of sympathy that will accompany the tribute of admiration 
which the picture enforces. For the numerous portraits that Mr. 
Millais has sent to the Academy, a few words presently regarding 
their relative value, as compared with other admirable work, must 
here suffice, except in the case of the figure of Lord Wimborne, 
where not only does the painter seem to surpass himself in technical 
precision and force, but in the introduction of the gold background, 
and of the two responding blues of jar and of cravat, to have con- 
sented more than usual to gratify the instinct for positive beauty of 
colour. The criticism that must scarcely approach Mr. Millais may 
be permitted to hover around those glittering Dioscuri, Mr. Ouless 
and Mr. Holl, who are following so brilliantly in his wake. The 
progress made by these two painters is, in fact, as it appears to me, 
the most interesting feature of this year’s Academy, of course from 
a technical point of view. The visitor will find it exceedingly 
instructive to hasten through the whole suite of galleries, restricting 
his attention for the time being to the portraits of the three last- 
mentioned painters. As we examine, one after another, the heads 
of Mr. Ouless and Mr. Holl, we begin to perceive an analogy, not 
wholly whimsical, between the former and Bartholomeus van der 
Helst, between the latter and Frans Hals. Mr. Ouless has a sim- 
plicity, a straightforward prose style in painting, that contrasts with 
Mr. Holl’s daring bravura and generous clash of colour. In the second 
room Mr. Holl’s fierce old gentleman, with its brilliant whites and 
crimsons in the dress, astonishes us into rapture until we glance at its 
pendant, Mr. Millais’s sober, perfect “Sir Gilbert Greenall.” Mr. 
Ouless seems to bear comparison with the greater master more satisfac- 
torily, partly, perhaps, because he makes less demand upon the surprise 
of the spectator ; his work, however, is sometimes a little cold and irre- 
solute, and he has a fondness for smudged brown backgrounds, which 
offend the eye. Our new Van der Helst, however, has learned how 
to draw a worn human face with extraordinary precision and intelli- 
3Az 
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gence, while our possible Frans Hals has already something of 
Haarlem in the massive projection of his heads and his full treatment 
of accessories. Each painter has attained his extreme level of per- 
formance hitherto in one of the many works he exhibits this year at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Holl has certainly never done anything more 
powerful in drawing, or gorgeous in colour, than his ‘‘ Dr. Cradock,” 
destined to adorn the hall of Brasenose; the vigour of the mere 
painting here, whether expended upon the skin, or the ornaments, or 
the fur of the robes, is worthy of the palmy days of English por- 
traiture, and gives splendid promise for the future. Yet, perhaps, 
Mr. Ouless’s head of “ Mrs. Butterworth ”’ is a still more admirable 
achievement. Here there is no open expenditure of strength ; all is 
quiet, sensitive, and yet resolute. The delicate drawing of the eyes 
and lips, the serene colour of the face, the rendering of the different 
whites of silver hair and lace cap and ermine cape, these are of the 
very highest order of merit, as merit goes in painting nowadays, 
to be approached by few, surpassed perhaps by none. As we examine 
this portrait, we forget Van der Helst, and think for one moment of 
Holbein himself. It should be recognised that Mr. Ouless has made 
extraordinary progress of late, and that success has very plainly not 
dulled his ambition. For Mr. Holl’s subject-picture, ‘“‘ Home Again,” 
a melancholy welcome of the military by the fair, with a touching 
accompaniment of weeping and drumming, it is not easy to find one’s 
self in sympathy. It is very clever, smartly anecdotal, and ques- 
tionably sincere, beautifully painted, and, on the whole, perhaps not 
worth painting. 

Of the many talents set in motion by Frederick Walker, that of 
Mr. Herkomer seems to promise most lasting significance. In a 
variety of ways the younger master seems to set himself, almost 
with a touch of ostentation, in competition with the elder. But 
there is one great difference between them. Walker’s pictures, 
when they were successful, formed one balanced whole, while those of 
Mr. Herkomer depend too much on the detailed beauty of the com- 
ponent parts. In his great picture of the crowd at the gates of the 
Portsmouth Dockyard the various incidents are painted with great 
feeling, and some of the heads are exquisite; but the entire compo- 
sition fails to enthral the attention. The intellectual vivacity of 
this painter, shown in his Protean efforts after new media and new 
effects, is interesting and praiseworthy, but should be tempered with 
discretion, lest it lapse into mere restlessness. The picture called 
“ Missing ” has been thought out so carefully, that it is painful to 
be obliged to say that it seems to show no real advance on the artist’s 
previous studies from modern English life. Perhaps the subject is 
more fitted for a woodcut than for a monumental painting. 

Mr. Poynter might have escaped minute criticism of his principal 
work of this year, “‘ Helen of Troy,” if it had not been for the indis- 
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cretion of his friends. In those premonitory trumpet-blasts which 
fill the daily and weekly papers during the month of April, and 
which threaten to become a serious nuisance, the public was care- 
fully prepared, in terms sometimes too voluptuous to be quoted here, 
for the advent of a miracle of poetic beauty. We knew that Mr. 
Poynter, though always an uncertain painter, possessed the rare 
quality of style, and was moved by a high intellectual ambition. 
There was, therefore, no reason why he should not this year surpass 
himself, and exhibit a worthy Helen. But when we saw this 
fading dream of a popular beauty, with her staring eyes of weak 
blue, her vulgar red robe studded with stars of tinsel, and the 
ignoble attitude of her hands, we could but exclaim with Faustus— 


‘* Was this fair Helen, whose admired worth 
Made Greece with ten years’ war afflict poor Troy *” 


The execution of the work, too, is surely puerile ; the marble columns, 
the statues, the blazing temple, scarcely could be painted worse. It 
cannot be denied that the picture possesses a certain attractive 
cleverness, but as little that it is unworthy of Mr. Poynter’s re- 
markable talent, and that it falls as far short of being a masterpiece 
as it could contrive to do. The portrait of Lord Wharncliffe seems to 
be much better painted ; but it is hung so high that it is impossible 
to be sure of this. It is surely an unusual experience for a full 
Academician to taste the atmosphere at this altitude. 

Among the purely Academic painters, whose work rarely calls for 
critical mention, Mr. Armitage takes a foremost place through his 
superior knowledge and enterprise. He never knows when he is 
beaten, he is never content to be superseded. His long series of 
‘‘ Acts of Charity,” placed side by side in one frame, are of a nullity 
that is perfectly baffling, but his ‘“‘Samson and the Lion”’ rises 
above mediocrity. The naked body of the athlete, tightly bound about 
the loins by a scarlet cloth, is boldly designed, and the lion is not 
at all a bad lion in itself. The great fault of the composition, and 
the fault which is an axe laid to the root of this whole school of art, 
is the want of reality. The lion is as large as Samson, or larger, 
yet the prophet throws it over his head without any tension of the 
muscles of the back or left arm. Evidently, from the mode in which 
Samson moves, the lion is of no weight at all, a mere inflated toy- 
lion of thin india-rubber. There is no satisfaction in art of this 
kind, however strenuous the effort to produce it, however learned 
the draughtsmanship that adorns it. 

Mr. Hook is a veteran painter who shows no tendency to fall 
into these conventionalities. He was never fresher or more vigorous 
than this year; indeed, to compare his present work with what he 
has exhibited of late, we should be inclined to congratulate him on 
taking out a new lease of genius. Mr. Hook, and indeed some of 
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our lesser marine figure-painters, such as notably Mr. Colin Hunter, 
have no rivals in their particular branch of art in Europe. At the 
Salon there is no lack of littoral scenes, but they are never rendered. 
with the truth, freshness, and atmospheric vitality of Mr. Hook. 
Perhaps M. Eugéne Feyen comes nearest to our English master in 
his treatment of fisher-life, but there is always, even in his pictures, 
a general tone of neutral tint which may be very harmonious, but 
which is far from rendering the turquoise blues and vitreous greens 
of the Channel. Mr. Hook’s “ Diamond Merchants’’ is one of the 
finest works he has ever painted, the pinnacled rocks of Cornwall, the 
changing surface of the sea, the easy, natural grace of the sun-burned 
children, are all true alike and delightful. The starting boat, in 
“Past Work,” too, is one of those records of minute and accurate 
observation which we welcome in the painting of any master. Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis is another artist on whom long-sustained popularity 
has had no distracting effect. His work has lost a certain woolli- 
ness and crudity that once detracted from its beauty, and he pro- 
bably never painted anything more entirely sound than his land- 
scape this year called “Noon,” two cattle tethered among the 
rough, dry pasturage, above the level of the sea. The careful and con- 
scientious drawing of every poppy, hemlock, and thistle in the fore- 
ground of this picture should especially be noted. The study of a 
mare and her foal, called “Mother and Son,” is rather too 
slight a production to be exhibited at;the Academy, but Mr. Davis’s 
third work, ‘The Evening Star,” which hangs in the last room, 
is a landscape in mellow harmony of tone, worthy of Cuyp himself. 
Yet how is it that Mr. Davis, decidedly our best English cattle- 
painter, has never done justice to the magnificent purple bloom on 
the coat of a bull? We venture to suggest it to him as an object 
worthy of his finest powers. 

The principal contribution of Mr. Pettie, ‘ Before his Peers,” a 
bearded aristocrat in black and yellow, pleading his own cause on 
some strenuous occasion, could be produced by none but the man 
who painted it. Its authorship cries to us from the other end of the 
gallery, the moment that it comes within sight. Masculine, spirited, 
hasty art that demands attention and cannot be put by, lifelike to 
the extreme, with always a touch of the paint-brush and the model 
when we would willingly forget them, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Pettie’s work is among the most individual of our time. Whether 
he paints history or a portrait, whether he gives us a fresh lad 
whipping a Highland stream, or a handsome duchess fingering her 
jewels, his peculiar cachet is plainly set on every square inch of the 
canvas. The excess of this sort of force has sent people of refine- 
ment back to Greuse or to Botticelli, to either extreme of delicacy, 
to escape so violent and boisterous a vitality. But many roads lead 
to the Rome of fine art, and there can be no doubt that Mr. 
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Pettie strides like some stalwart knight across one of them. His 
satellites or attendant henchmen cannot be said to be objects of so 
much interest to the critic as he himself is. At one time they 
threatened to fill the Royal Academy unduly with their crude and 
“painty”? canvases. This year they are happily in such abeyance that 
their very names may pass unmentioned, whether for praise or blame. 
But Mr. Hodgson, as distantly allied to the same school, can hardly 
escape a little good-natured castigation for the extraordinary sort of 
Robinson Crusoe figure which he has presented to the Royal 
Academy as his diploma picture. Anything more laughably ill- 
composed and ill-painted can hardly be conceived, and we can only 
speculate on the cause that has led the latest full Academician to 
express a public contempt for his colleagues and his office. We 
should be sorry to think it the cry of the emancipated Associate, 
freed for ever from any fear of the consequences of bad painting. 
There is always so much that is well done and original of its kind 
in the productions of Mr. Briton Riviere that we cannot help wishing 
he could be persuaded to make a more thorough study of the human 
figure. Nothing could be better than his pugs and spaniels in 
“Envy, Hatred, and Malice,” or his bull-dog in “Let Sleeping 
Dogs Lie,” but the navvy in this latter work, and the dead Christian 
in “A Roman Holiday,” are sadly out of drawing. In the last- 
mentioned picture, the further tiger, which prowls, snarling round 
the edge of the amphitheatre, is excellently devised, but scarcely 
painted with so much power as we expect from Mr. Riviere. 
Nevertheless, though the expression of his talent may fluctuate from 
year to year, we are always conscious in the case of this excellent 
artist of an undiminished effort after what is sincere and adequate. 
It would be agreeable to see more of this in a group of young 
Associates who began very well, in some cases brilliantly, and who 
are resting too soon upon their laurels. If we compare Mr. P. R. 
Morris’s ‘“‘Queen’s Shilling” with M. Verhaz’ “Revue des Ecoles” 
in this year’s Salon, we must admit that the advantage lies entirely 
with the Belgian artist. Yet Mr. Morris had at one time almost as 
much skill in grouping a multitude of fresh childish heads as is 
shown in the extraordinary work just mentioned. But what are we 
to say of his stagey, unreal composition of this year? Surely this, 
that it misses the one quality which M. Verhaz secures, reality. In 
the huge Belgian picture each little girl carries upon her coun- 
tenance the stamp of her nature and training, and the whole work, as 
our neighbours would say, is an ugly, but extremely interesting 
portfolio of “human documents.” Mr. Morris’s composition, 
sacrificing as it does truth to prettiness, attains the value of a scene 
in opera-bouffe. Mr. Peter Graham, again, who has produced some 
beautiful works within the last fifteen years, is below the average of 
his skill this year. His landscapes tend to become too oily and 
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sticky, his sunlight floods his canvas like a golden varnish, and his 
style on every side is threatened by dangerous mannerisms, Yet we 
have every confidence that he will emerge from these perils, a 
confidence that scarcely extends to the case of Mr. McWhirter, who 
seems to us to be in a more parlous state than Mr. Graham, and 
“‘whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” The Royal Academy has 
seldom seen a landscape so pretentious and untrue as the “Mountain 
Tops” of Mr. McWhirter. Nor can Mr. Long be seriously con- 
gratulated on the popular success which he has achieved by his 
“Diana or Christ.’”” During the last five or six years this ambitious 
artist has, it seems to us, been steadily declining in the sounder part 
of his work, and has descended at last to a very catchpenny cleverness. 
The heroine of the affecting drama appeals to us with a conventional 
pathos, rolling the whites of her eyes, and pursing up her mouth in 
the mode recommended by one of Dickens’s characters, as though 
repeating the words “ prune” and “prism.” Her lover and several 
bystanders prove to her with success that she is not alone in being 
able to roll the white of the eye. The Roman governor watches 
her with an air of affable interest ; a person holding a paper glances 
sideways at her with a fine old tragedy scowl, and a great mass of 
supernumeraries are hastily sketched in behind. The only well- 
painted objects in the whole huge canvas are, the stalwart negro 
executioner and the silver image of Diana. If Mr. Long had taken 
time to paint the rest of the picture up to the level of these figures, 
it would have been a notable work, though even then shallow and 
poor in sentiment. 

The Singhalese have a proverb that even the fall of a dancer is a 
somersault. It is almost as interesting to catch Mr. Brett tripping 
as to follow him in his customary perfection. His sea-piece this 
year, called ‘Golden Prospects,” is not the most satisfactory thing 
he has ever done, but it detracts nothing from his great prestige. It 
is an experiment, the result of which will, we trust, persuade him 
that there is a point where the artist gains nothing by continued 
elaboratign, and where to add detail is to lose freshness and per- 
spective. It is evident that Mr. Brett has set himself this year to 
surpass all that he has before performed in the way of radiant tran- 
script from nature; he has been over-careful, extravagantly punc- 
tilious, and now we hope that he will return contentedly to what is 
within the possible range of painting. But would that we could see 
more of this kind of error in the facile art that fills our exhibitions. 
Mr. Fildes is sometimes too ready to dismiss his work, but we may 
be glad to forgive him the insipidity of his “Dolly” and his 
Doubts” for the sake of his brilliant Venetian woman, in her 
gorgeous discords of yellow, blue, and green, with her heap of 
orange stuffs caught up in one hand and her scoured copper pot 
balanced in the other, as she laughs at us under her blue-black hair. 
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Three of the last elected Associate painters are justifying their 
honours very laudably. We are glad that Mr. Boughton has looked 
at Holland through his blue-tinted spectacles, for he brings us into 
close sympathy with quaint, clean towns that exactly suit his old- 
fashioned temper of mind. But we are still more glad that he has 
gone to Hawthorne’s great romance for the subject of one of the few 
pictures of the year that is based on a genuine literary impression. 
It is not from any of the more startling pages of the Scarlet Letter 
that he has chosen his incident, but from one of the more subtle and 
singular passages of the book—that in which the author makes us 
feel the human heart beating under the hard leathern jerkin of 
Puritanism. It is the branded woman conquering esteem by the 
irresistible sweetness and gravity of her manners, and transforming 
the hideous letter into a symbol of help at need, that Mr. Boughton 
presents to us in his beautiful “‘ Hester Prynne.” Having said so 
much, it is lack of space and not flippancy that makes us hastily 
suggest that the eyes of his figures, having now successfully reached 
their ears, should begin to retire into normal proportions. Mr. 
Dicksee has produced a very beautiful and satisfactory work in his 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?” a picture that shows 
the result of great labour and of science unusual in so young a man. 
We have no doubt that he will free himself from a certain want of 
spontaneity that still makes his pictures seem a little like those of a 
sort of glorified Academy student. Mr. Gow has emancipated him- 
self more thoroughly from this trick of manner, and has attained 
more completely an individuality of style; but we cannot feel that 
he promises so much as Mr. Dicksee does. ‘‘The Monk’s Walk,” 
by the latter, is precisely what the poet meant by “a green thought 
in a green shade,” and shows an imaginative gift that should have 
many delightful surprises in store for us. 

And now at last we leave the consideration of those painters who 
are secure of a position on the walls, and come to those who still 
depend on the justice and good-will of their more fortunate brethren. 
As space is limited we shall not attempt to catalogue the principal 
good pictures by outsiders, or dwell on casual examples of talent and 
skill. We must confine ourselves to an enumeration of those men 
who appear to us to put forth, by their general work, most claim to 
recognition by the Royal Academy, and in doing so we shall mention 
only those who have placed themselves, by their successive efforts, 
among the prominent candidates for the associateship. In carefully 
weighing the claims of those painters as represented on the walls of 
the Academy, we have been so much bewildered jby the capricious 
manner in which the works of outsiders are hung this year, that we 
cannot help expressing a conviction that the hanging committee, 
whose names are unknown to us, are entitled to severe censure for 
the mode in which they have performed, or, in most cases, neglected 
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their duty. We would particularly refer to the discourtesy shown 
to one or two eminent foreign exhibitors. Among figure-painters, 
then, it appears to us that two men come prominently to the front 
with two very remarkable historical pictures, and in this case we 
cannot say that any blame is due to the hangers, since ‘‘ The Bene- 
diction ” of Mr. J. D. Linton, and the “ Charles I. at Gloucester,” 
of Mr. Seymour Lucas, are placed on the line, on each side of a 
door, as if to invite convenient comparison. It is very instructive 
to contrast these two masterly productions. Mr. Lucas has the 
advantage in brilliance and general effect, in broad planes of light, 
and in cunningly arranged depths of shadow. On the other hand, 
there is not on the whole of his canvas an inch so exquisitely painted 
as the kneeling boy’s head in Mr. Linton’s. The one painter isa 
simple historian, the other has a touch of the dramatic poet; Mr. 
Lucas reminds us of Mr. Pettie, while Mr. Linton seems to have 
caught something of the spirit of Baron Leys. ‘The Benediction” 
becomes more interesting the more closely we look into it ; ‘‘ Charles I. 
at Gloucester” produces its full impression at once. It is easy 
to see that Mr. Lucas has almost too much proficiency with 
oils; the cautious touch of Mr. Linton reveals the habitual 
practice of water-colour. The work of Mr. Linton has long been 
admirable, that of Mr. Lucas has taken a start this year for which 
we were not prepared, and the rivalry between the two painters 
becomes very vivid and interesting. 

The name of Mr. John Collier has come more recently before the 
public than either of those just mentioned, but it has earned this 
year a great prestige. The beautiful composition which has been 
bought under the Chantrey Bequest fully deserves the popularity that 
it has enjoyed. It is the adequate interpretation of a very fine and 
moving story in Elizabethan history, as mysterious a tragedy as any 
that adorned the stage in that generation. At present Mr. Collier’s 
final position in art seems dubious; we chiefly observe that his 
painting is unusually sound and sober, and that he adopts a thoroughly 
common-sense manner, adorned by a somewhat thin vein of poetry. 
In a year or two we shall be able to see more clearly in what direc- 
tion a talent so well trained and so fully under control will eventually 
lead him. He seems to have an intellectual bias rather rare among 
painters, and, in fine, we look forward to his future work with 
unusual anticipation. Mr. Waller is another man more or less of 
the same school, who has painted a better picture this year than he 
ever achieved before ; but his aims, as we at present conceive them, 
are rather to be compared with those of Mr. Lucas than with the 
more serious art of Mr. Collier or Mr. Linton. 

It would be a pleasure to one who, like the present writer, has 
over and over again expended the flowers of youthful rhetoric on 
the praise of Mr. Albert Moore’s successive pieces to continue that 
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enthusiasm in more sober speech. Buta time seems really to have 
come at last for speaking out strongly against the narrow range and 
paltry ambition of this singularly gifted colourist. ‘“ Every one 
who has hair,” the Hindoos say, ‘can do it up four different ways.” 
It would be delightful to find that Mr. Albert Moore could contrive 
even two kinds of toilet. Nor is he any longer an adept in the one 
narrow class of subjects to which he confines himself. The limbs of 
his figures lack all projection, the tissues they wear and the stufls 
they lounge upon are undistinguishable in texture from their faces, 
or from the wall behind them. It is really distressing to see a 
beautiful and original talent, which once was set to high imaginative 
uses, fall thus into decay. There was nothing to prevent Mr. Albert 
Moore from developing into another and a more exquisite Puvis de 
Chavannes ; at present he is not merely not this, but he is no longer 
a power in English art at all. ‘“C’est un sacrilége, mais je le boude, ’ 
as the hero-worshipper says in the last new comedy. 

Mr. Heywood Hardy has achieved a veritable success with his 
dignified ‘‘ Avuda and the Holy Lion,” but he has made the mistake 
of accompanying it by a picture that is by no means noble or beautiful. 
As long as an artist displays this uncertainty of touch, we cannot 
feel confident that his talent is any deeper than that sort of lyricism 
which is common to so many young men. Still the lion has a certain 
grandeur of treatment that places Mr. Heywood Hardy in a more 
interesting light than he has ever been seen in before. Mr. Robert 
W. Macbeth, on the other hand, has taken a distinct step back into 
the rank and file by the injudicious exhibition of his “Ferry,” a 
picture ridiculously crude in workmanship, and painted apparently 
with no more sensitive tool than the palette-knife. Portions of this 
large picture display the truth of instinct, the wholesome feeling for 
rural beauty, and the originality of design which have made previous 
works of this unequal artist so very interesting ; but the most inde- 
pendent of painters should know how to paint, and the condition of 
eye which enabled Mr. Macbeth to send in without a qualm such an 
expanse of crudity as the water in the foreground of “ The Ferry” 
argues ill for ultimate mastery of the art. Before we leave the 
figure-painters, we may say that the portrait of Colonel Yule by Mr. 
T. Blake Wirgman seems to show an extraordinary advance on the 
part of a draughtsman who has been for some time before the public, 
but whose portraits have erred on the side of timidity of treatment. 
In this portrait Mr. Wirgman seems to us of all the outsiders to 
come the nearest to Mr. Holl. 

The honours of landscape are divided this year between Mr. Cecil 
Lawson, Mr. Colin Hunter, and Mr. Keeley Halswelle. The first- 
mentioned of these gentlemen makes a constantly stronger claim 
upon our attention as a landscape-painter of the constructive and 
selective class. He does not attempt to follow the prevailing craze 
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for ‘impressions; ” he deliberately returns to the old traditions of 
English landscape. That he owes a great deal to Gainsborough he 
would probably be the last to deny; he has certainly not studied 
Hobbima and Gaspar Poussin without stealing something of the 
peculiar magic from each of them. He has a fine range of expres- 
sion; he can oppress our nerves with thunder-cloud and broad 
masses of stormy light, or reduce his tones to so silvery a key that 
we are reminded of some such quiet, old-world draughtsman as 
Cozens. It is the peculiarity of such painting as this that it does 
not appeal to any extravagance of passing fashion, but to time 
itself; and will possess what value it now possesses when the whole 
temper of the age has altered. We believe that if he will keep true 
to his best instincts and resist a certain temptation to haste and 
eccentricity, this artist will achieve a place in poetic landscape second 
to no Englishman of his time. Mr. Colin Hunter has a more pro- 
saic, but a more robust temperament in art than Mr. Cecil Lawson. 
The effects he produces are less lovely and refined, but they are some- 
times more true to nature, and they are always well under his own 
control. Great injury is done to his two superb sea-scapes of this 
year by their position high above the line. ‘‘ Mussel Gatherers,” 
however, as well as we are able to make out, is by far the better of 
the two, more original in the strange grouping of the women as they 
wade, truer in the effect of strong twilight upon the ripples, more 
courageous in rendering the crude sunset atmosphere on the low 
fields of the island beyond. Mr. Keeley Halswelle is a new name in 
landscape art. For many years he has sent from Rome rather con- 
ventional figure-pieces, in which we are free to confess that we have 
taken no manner of interest. But he has returned to England, 
and he has made quite a new start by rendering, in a broad and 
striking style, passages of still water, full of silvery reeds, and 
broken only by “the innumerable lily.” He has painted these 
aquatic perspectives under afternoon skies almost surcharged with 
heavy, silver-shot clouds, skies that press upon the sense of the 
spectator with some measure of painful exaggeration. But the 
general impression of nature is new and valuable, and places 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle in a more prominent position than he ever 
held before. Finally, it must not be overlooked that Miss Clara 
Montalba has this year far outstepped all English painters of her sex 
by her noble picture of “St. Mark’s,” and that Mr. Logsdail displays 
a new and valuable feeling for architectural detail in three striking, 
though harsh and dry, paintings of Flemish life. 

What we have said about the vagaries of the hanging committee 
does not hold true of the placing of the sculpture, which seems to 
have been carried out under some new and happy inspiration. The 
dreadful shelf which used to run round the sculpture gallery, on 
which the busts were arranged side by side, like so many decapitated 
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heads, gives way this year to a series of pedestals, one for each indi- 
vidual work. The principal figures, too, instead of being crowded 
round the walls of the central hall, are placed in such isolation that 
they can be well seen from all sides. Sir Frederick Leighton, in 
addressing the guests at the Academy dinner the other day, bade 
them notice that sculpture in England was waking from its long 
slumber. We certainly find reason to endorse his words. Is Mr. 
Thornycroft the “ fated fairy Prince’? who has wrought this magic 
change? His “ Teucer” is certainly the best statue of 1881, as his 
“ Artemis ”’ was of 18380, and he has progressed in originality and 
learning since last year. His conception of the brother of Ajax is a 
very fine imaginative study, carried out with much more force and 
ease than we are wont to find in English sculpture. The modelling 
of the head alone is something quite new to those who have been 
accustomed to see at the Academy year after year nothing better 
than smooth adaptations of debased Roman copies of Greek work. In 
exhibiting the ‘‘ Teucer,’’ Mr. Thornycroft places himself on a level 
with the best younger French sculptors of our time, and claims kinship 
with such men as Idrac and Albert-Lefeuvre. Mr. George Lawson, 
in his “ Cleopatra,’ shows something of the same instinct for style 
and for the modern grand manner; but his statue is marred by 
certain technical shortcomings. Mr. Lawson has modelled more 
satisfactory compositions than this. The beautiful workmanship of 
Mr. Armstead’s two marble bas-reliefs is so very considerable, that 
we pause to consider why the pleasure they give us is not more 
complete. The answer, probably, should be that the sculptor has 
wantonly, since accident is out of the question in so great a master of 
technique, disobeyed the law that in bas-relief faces must be treated 
in profile. We cannot desire to see the courageous experiment 
repeated. In iconic sculpture the Royal Academy presents nothing 
so considerable as Mr. Boehm’s exquisitely finished bust of Mr. 
Gladstone. We welcome, in bronze, the equestrian group, called “A 
Moment of Peril,” by Mr. Brock, which was exhibited in plaster last 
year, and which has now been bought under the Chantrey Bequest. 
In spite of a tiresome error in natural history, it isa noble work, which 
will advance the reputation of Foley’s best pupil. We are sorry to 
miss the name of Mr. Woolner from the list of exhibitors in 1881. All 
the names in sculpture hitherto mentioned have long been favourably 
before the public. Of fresh candidates for distinction, Mr. Lee, with 
his striking statue of “Cain,” seems to be moving forward on the 
soundest principles ; but it would be well to bear in mind the names 
of Mr. Percival Ball, Mr. Onslow Ford, and Mr. Roscoe Mullins. 
The President was certainly right, and English sculpture is showing 
signs of revival; she has two great dangers to be ware of, pseudo- 
classicism on the one hand, and Italian smartness on the other. 
Epmvunp W. Gossz. 








ENGLISH AND EASTERN HORSES. 
PART II.—ENGLISH HORSES. 


As soon as our three most illustrious Eastern colonists, the 
Byerley Turk, the Darley Arabian, and the Godolphin horse of 
unknown parentage, had established themselves and their families in 
the land, the breeding of the English race-horse may be said to have 
consummated itself. Older foreign sires helped to feed the descents 
for awhile; thus Brilliant has little or nothing to do with the Byerley 
Turk, and King Herod is perhaps the last horse of renown who is 
a stranger in blood to the Godolphin. Still the three families were 
inextricably intertwined one hundred years ago, and have gone on 
combining and recombining themselves ever since, so that for all 
practical purposes there are three genealogies, and three only, still 
in their pristine vigour. Setting aside exceptional animals, from 
1750, let us say, to 1815, or thereabouts, the English race-horse was 
perhaps at his best. The two-year-old races, though creeping in 
during the latter half of this period, were not yet very general ; 
there were, consequently, fewer wretches, and the good, swifter or 
not swifter, were of a more valuable sort and a richer national 
possession. So says Mr. White, the historian of the British turf, 
though I frankly confess that I do not rate his authority very 
highly ; so says Colonel Hamilton Smith, who in depth of know- 
ledge, both scientific and practical, about the Equide, stands, 
one may say, alone; so said Mr. Lawrence, the famous veterinary 
surgeon and historian of the horse; so say, I believe, most men who 
have paid attention to these matters, except those professional 
turfites, whose main object it is to sweep away stakes and pocket 
bets without being bothered. 

The real difference between the old set and the new set of animals 
seems to be this: that whereas the earlier runners thought nothing 
of contesting three four-mile races in a week, and kept their power 
of doing this year after year, the modern flyer, who accomplishes 
three miles once in his career, and does not break down until after 
he has ceased to be a colt, is considered a prodigy. By all, how- 
ever, except mere book-makers, the preservation of a fine breed 
of horses cannot but be looked upon as the true object of racing. I 
trust, therefore, that my readers will bear with me whilst I discuss 
the subject, even though I discuss it at some length. The optimists 
have two arguments, each of which I admit has some force, and 
I do not wonder that they cling to them, seeing that in the face of 
an enormous mass of evidence directly against their theories, they 
have absolutely nothing else to rely upon. 
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Admiral Rous’s position is that Arabs and half-Arabs are worth- 
less as against our present running horses, whereas from 1700 to 
1750 they distinguished themselves; therefore our older horses must 
have been worthless too. There are, however, several things to be 
taken into consideration. We learn, to begin with, that Markham’s 
Arabian was thoroughly well beaten in every race he ran for—by 
the same process of reasoning, therefore, we might infer that Atlas or 
Bay Malton would have stood no chance against the running horses 
of James I. But, as Mr. Blunt points out, the pure Arab is bred 
and trained for quite other purposes. Neither he nor his ancestors 
have been accustomed or taught to race in our sense of the word. 
The qualities of the Arab family are such, no doubt, as to insure 
superiority to his descendants in that respect also, with time, and 
after instruction, but his normal superiority is one of a somewhat 
different kind. Pure Arabs we may therefore put aside for the 
present. 

With regard to half-Arabs like Childers, Regulus, Brocklesby 
Betty, and so on, there are also several points to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

In the first place the Arabs of 1750 were most carefully sought 
out and purchased at any price. 

Secondly, these were, as I have said before, mated with the very 
best mares. 

Thirdly, it is doubtful whether, even when every effort had been 
made, the most perfect specimens of the race were attainable except 
at long intervals, and then by accident. Both here and in India, 
Sir David, Honeysuckle, the Byerley Turk, the Lister Turk, the 
Darley Arabian, the Godolphin Arabian, seem to have been caught 
by a happy chance. And it is worth considering whether some 
superstition may not have been at work in the Oriental mind, urging it 
to get rid of horses with ominous markings. I recollect being told 
by an old Indian uncle of mine that it was in that direction pur- 
chasers ought to look out for a really superior Eastern horse. Sir 
David accordingly was the best Arab ever landed in India, but there 
was some mystery about him. He came in a most miserable con- 
dition, and when put to the stud failed to become a sire,’ the native 
horse-dealers telling us at the same time that we never should see 
his like again. Honeysuckle, also a very brilliant specimen of his 
kind, was unfortunately burnt to death on board ship in a voyage 
up the Ganges. 

In the fourth place, when horses did not appear on the turf until 
they were five, six, or seven years old, the half-Arabs had time to 


(1) As the Arabs ride, we are told, only mares, a stud horse, who, like Cedric, the 
winner of the Derby in 1824, Langtonian, or even the Earl, was practically useless 
for the future, became useless altogether, whatever his personal qualities might be. 
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develop. Under the present forcing system our three-year-olds are 
abnormally good, as compared with themselves later on. Most of 
them, I really believe, instead of improving, fade and dwindle away ; 
at any rate the improvement between three and five years old is 
comparatively nothing to what it used to be. Now the son of an 
Arab, who is no race-horse in our sense of the word, would probably 
require the full time due from Nature for the proper development of 
his family in order to reach the maximum of his excellence—this 
time we never give them now. 

And lastly, what is the condition of the Arab himself at present ? 
This is what Colonel Hamilton Smith says: ‘‘ When, therefore, we 
take together all the qualities of the Arabian horses, and compare 
them with other races, we may find some of greater single power, 
but none endowed with so much to endear, to admire, or to use. 
This opinion we are justified in passing, since neither Asia nor 
Europe can boast of a horse in all or in some respects superior or 
equal, which is not mainly indebted to the Arabian blood for the 
estimation which it has obtained, but it is doubtful whether the great 
qualities of these animals are not now rapidly on the decline, the wants 
and expectations of the people evidently taking another direction.” In 
confirmation of this opinion one has only to turn to Mr. Blunt’s 
article in the Nineteenth Century. There we learn how miserably 
the wretched animals are now starved, fettered in helpless inaction, 
and otherwise ill-treated ; how, in consequence of the continual sale 
of their horses, the mares, whom till recently they wished to keep, 
are appropriated in great herds to a single male, and so on. The ola 
stories of the foal being brought up in the tent, and treated as a 
favourite child, are now quite obsolete ; on the contrary, if the Arabs 
were bent upon trashing, as we Yorkshiremen say, and ruining their 
breed, they could not take a straighter road to that goal than they 
seem to be doing at present. Even Sir Charles Bunbury’s invention 
of two-year-old races can hardly have been more mischievous to us 
than is the present Bedouin system to the Arab. I would submit to 
all impartial readers these reasons taken altogether, and then ask 
them if the principal argument of the optimists has not, after the 
manner of their favourite Rowley Milers, sprung a back-sinew at least, 
if not irretrievably broken down. Now, unless this Anti-Arabic 
inference is held sufficient, they have, like their pets again, hardly 
aleg to stand upon. The whole array of recorded facts is dead 
against them, as we shall show in a rapid recapitulation of the 
principal statements which have from time to time been noted down 
in the history of horse-racing. The other argument of the optimists 
just worth noticing is derived from the habit in which our ancestors 
indulged, of riding alongside of the competitors during the last half 
mile or so of an interesting race. It is argued from this that the 
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racers could not have been going any- pace, and were worth very 
little. This inference is altogether an unreasonable one. The riding 
sportsmen of this class who maintained their equality with the 
running horses up to the winning post were, I should say, few in 
number, men, no doubt, like Mr. Jennison Shafto, of match-against- 
time notoriety, weighing probably less than the twelve stone carried 
by the racers, and mounted on fleet hacks, selected and fitted for that 
particular kind of work. 

What may be the case now I know not. The five-furlong wretch 
in fashion may be as fast as a hunting leopard over his miserable 
distance. But in my youth it was notorious that fora spurt many 
half-bred nags (such as Mr. Clifton’s old hunter Nottingham) were 
swifter than almost any four-legged creature to be found, and further 
back, in the middle of the last century, Heil-fire Dick on the 
Rocket gelding could show the way, for a quarter of a mile, to 
every race-horse in the world. Nags of the same kind would no 
doubt be common enough, there being a demand for them, and 
would be used with various degrees of success to gallop alongside 
the course against horses who had already struggled through three 
miles and a half, under heavy weights, but I can draw from that 
fact no such inference as the optimists insist upon, and do not mean 
to be convinced. 

To begin like, or rather unlike, the ram in the fairy tale, at the 
beginning. The first recorded race of great importance is the match 
between the semi-mythical Yorkshire horse Merlin and an un- 
named antagonist, possibly the semi-mythical Dragon, belonging to 
Tregonwell Frampton, the patron saint, or sinner, of all succeeding 
blacklegs. For the aggressive sharp practice of Frampton and the 
defensive sharp practice on the part of Merlin’s owner, I must refer 
the reader to White. It may be said, in the spirit of John Scott’s 
remark about some ingenious Americans, “That we should not have 
been able to teach those gentlemen much.” Each thought that he 
had outwitted the other, and therefore both parties were naturally 
confident of success. Enormous sums were betted, and finally York- 
shire was successful. It is not easy to accommodate Merlin’s received 
pedigree to any probable time, but I suppose that if Merlin’s dam 
were sister, as they say, to the great-grandam of Bay Bolton, a horse 
foaled in 1705, she must have been a sister younger by fifteen or twenty 
years, which would enable us to fix the date of the match either quite 
at the end of the seventeenth century or quite at the opening of the 
eighteenth; and this is not incompatible with another statement, that 
Merlin was alive as a stud horse in1714. The Helmsley Turk indeed 
(Merlin’s grandsire) is popped down in the Stud-Book as though he 
had been introduced by the first Duke of Buckingham ; but this, if we 
compare the time when Mr. Felton lost his hat in August, 1628, with 
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the foaling of Woodcock by Merlin in 1715, and still more with the 
foaling of a filly by the Helmsley Turk out of Dodsworth’s dam, after 
the death of Charles II., is obviously a mistake. The introducer of 
the Helmsley Turk must have been the gentleman who died “in 
the worst inn’s worst room,” as, indeed, any Rothschild might do to- 
morrow, if he broke his neck out hunting and was carried thither in 
a hurry. This race of Merlin’s is now principally interesting to us 
as probably the earliest in which a horse still known to us by 
name is engaged, and secondly as originally exhibiting the true 
Yorkshire temper, with its keen intensity of interest and absorbing 
jealousy of the South—which continued so remarkable a charac- 
teristic of the people north of Trent, till the railways, ‘“‘ cranking 


> 


in,” mixed up everything together. The following rude verses are 
part of a ballad relating to the match, and were quoted in Bell’s 
Life in London some fifteen or twenty years ago :— 


‘‘ Now when they came to the second mile-post, 
They seemed to run very gay, 
Jerry said, ‘If you can no faster go, 
Come let us whip away—away.’ 
‘* And when they came to the third mile-post, 
They seemed to run very true, 
Jerry said, ‘ If you can no faster go, 
I must and will leave thou—leave thou.’ 
‘** And now little Merlin has won the day, 
And all for his master’s gain ; 
There were four-and-twenty Yorkshiremen 


Guarded him to his stable again. 


‘** And as they rode through Newmarket, 
Many curses on them did fall— 
A curse light on each Yorkshire knight, 
Their horses, and riders and all.” 


The same Yorkshire feeling I endeavoured to express in more 
modern phraseology, through rhymes which excited some attention 
in their day—though now out of print. The race referred to in them 
was that of 1827, in which Mr. Peter’s Matilda defeated Mameluke, 
the winner of the Derby, after a most anxious struggle. 


‘* And every corner of the North 
Has poured her hardy yeomen forth ; 
The dweller by the glistening rills 
That sound among the Crayen Hills, 
The stalwart husbandman who holds 
His plough upon the Eastern wolds— 
From Swale and Ure, from Crossfell wastes, 
They roll along by dale and down; 
Whilst from each grim and clouded town, 
For once the sallow weaver hastes ; 
To gather thickly on the lea, 
Still streaming from far homes, to see 
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If Yorkshire keeps her old renown, 

Or if the dreaded Derby horse 

Can tear the laurel from her course. 
With the same look on every face, 

The same keen feeling, they retrace 

The Legends of each antient race, 
Recalling! Reveller in his pride, 

Or Blacklock of the mighty stride ; 

Or listening to some grey-haired sage, 
Full of the dignity of age, 

How Hambletonian’ beat of yore 

Such rivals as are seen no more ; 

How his old father loved to tell 

Of that stern struggle, ended well, 
When, strong of heart, the Wentworth Bay ® 
From staggering Herod strode away ; 

Of our first victory, handed on 

Through the long years from sire to son, 
Whilst subtle Frampton schemed in vain, 
And from Newmarket’s baffled plain, 
That triumph leapt like beacon fires 
Across the sullen midland shires, 

To fill with glee our reeling spires, 
Whilst children started from their beds, 
Those joybells' clashing round their heads, 
To hear through shouting Yorkshire run 
The news that Merlin’s® race was won ; 
How Northern horses such as they 
Would leave the panting South half-way, 
But that the creatures of to-day 

Are cast in quite a different mould, 
From what he recollects of old,” &c., &e. 


Between Merlin and Flying Childers, the most celebrated names 
are those of Basto, Bay Bolton, Brocklesby Betty, True Blue, 
Chanter, Fox, and Bonny Black. Of the earlier among these we 
know little beyond their names; Chanter, however, is famous as 
the antagonist of Childers in 1722, being at that time twelve years 
old; Fox and Bonny Black also reach the time when races at 
Newmarket begin to be recorded, and from the era of Flying 
Childers English racing has proceeded with a steady and continuous 
advance. The legends about the horse in question are so well known 
that it is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon them. If his stride, like 
that of Eclipse, when extended, covered twenty-five feet, it was eight 
inches longer than the strides of the Flying Dutchman and Voltigeur 
when they were struggling head to head opposite the York Stand in 
1851. The two horses, whilst the contention was at its height, reached 

(1) From 1817 to 1821. 

(2) Hambletonian and Diamond, 1799. 

(3) Bay Malton and King Herod, 1766. 

(4) When Beeswing, in 1842, won that great Southern trophy, the Ascot Cup, 
Northumberland, of one spirit with Yorkshire in the matter of racing, insisted upon 


having the bells of St. Nicholas, Newcastle, rung in her honour, and rung they were. 


(5) Merlin, say 1700. 
3B2 
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over exactly the same space of ground, and that space was twenty-four 
feet four inches. The portraits of Flying Childers commonly repre- 
sent him with his hind legs stretching abnormally far back. If, by 
some exceptional leverage power, he could bring these hind legs per- 
fectly under him when he galloped, his length of stride and his 
superior speed would be not unreasonably accounted for. He won 
two matches and received some forfeits at Newmarket, but his 
greatest achievements were not performed in public; he is said to 
have given Fox, almost the best runner of his time, 12 lbs., and to 
have beaten him a quarter of a mile over the Beacon course; which 
is very much as if a dark three-year-old had met Robert the Devil 
last year at Doncaster and reached the goal before Robert had come 
to what is called the end of the white rails. 

It is worth remarking that Fox at this time belonged to the Duke 
of Rutland, as did the hitherto invincible Bonny Black, and that 
the Duke, on withdrawing this famous mare from the turf, challenged 
any horse or mare in the kingdom to run four times round the race- 
course (about fourteen miles and a quarter); whether this challenge 
was aimed at Childers, then six years old, and whether it gives 
evidence of the Duke of Rutland’s belief, judging through Fox, that 
Childers, in spite of his tremendous speed, might possibly be worn down 
in a very long race, we cannot say. The challenge was not accepted, 
and Bonny Black retired with all the honours of war. Why also she 
was never mated with Childers is a curious question ; the blood of the 
Byerley Turk might have mingled with that of the Darley Arabian, 
some thirty-five years before the birth of Herod, and who can say 
what would have been the result? As the two Dukes were neigh- 
bours in the country, as well as associates at Newmarket, as one of 
them possessed the finest horse, and the other the finest mare in 
England, why so natural a union never took place must be left to 
the Mannerses and Cavendishes to explain. The sons of Childers, 
Blacklegs, Plaistow, Second, Blaze, and Spanking Roger, all came 
into competition with the progeny of the Godolphin Arabian and of 
Partner, and are perhaps entitled to rank with them—certainly not 
higher. In the next generation, with the exception of Blaze, and of 
Snap, who was excellent both on the turf and at the stud, they more 
or less disappear, whilst the Godolphin family sweeps everything 
before it. The following anecdote as to the purchase of Childers, 
preserved at Cantley, may perhaps be new to my readers ; with it we 
will take leave of the “ unwinged flyer,” as the Moorish poet quoted 
above would have called him. 

The Duke of Devonshire was in the habit of buying annually 
some of Mr. Childers’s “ young things”; on one occasion a dispute 
arose between them, as to whether the sum due from the Duke to 
the Squire was to be calculated in guineas or pounds. ‘Throw in,” 
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exclaimed the Duke, “that ugly little white-faced Devil looking over 
the gate yonder, and guineas it shall be.” No sooner said than 
done: Childers went with the lot to Chatsworth, and was there used 
as a hack. Returning one day with letters across the moor, he 
passed the exercising ground of the Duke’s accepted racers. The 
boys jeered at him as he went by, crying out, ‘‘Come now, let us 
see what that wonderful high-bred nag of yours can do.” This 
invitation was straightway accepted, and the curiosity of Childers’s 
critics satisfied at once. It is needless to add that the horse was 
immediately put into training, and the Chatsworth post-pony found 
himself at once transformed into the pride and terror of Newmarket. 
His comparatively small size was considered at first, I suppose, to unfit 
-him for racing. The same thing happened with Gimcrack afterwards 
—some such accident disclosed his superiority, and the wondering 
groom rushed to tell his master that the “little Cripple colt could beat 
them all.” How do these instances square themselves with the Rous- 
Galloway theory? Between Childers and Eclipse little more than forty- 
five years intervened, and during all this time, whenever superior 
power was shown, or imagined, the regular formula was—this is the 
best horse since Childers. That was said of Lath, foaled in 1732; of 
the Duke of Devonshire’s Atlas, foaled in 1752, and doubtless of many 
others in the excitement of some unexpected victory. But after the 
advent of Eclipse, this formula dropped. For the first time men 
recognised a race-horse equal, or if not absolutely equal to the typical 
Flyer, yet good enough, in Cambridge phraseology, to be bracketed 
with him. Now we always wonder why Admiral Rous and his sup- 
porters have invariably assumed that the men of those times were in- 
capable of forming an opinion worth attending to. There are now 
hundreds of people in all ranks of life, from Duke to tout, who must 
be perfectly competent to compare and contrast Isonomy with such 
a horse as Touchstone, foaled in 1831, and both of them with 
celebrated racers, such as Bay Middleton, Stockwell, Gladiateur, 
Blair Athol and others who come in between. Why then are we to 
suppose that the English sportsmen of one hundred and twenty years 
ago judged without reason in these matters, and spoke without 
thought ? There must at least have been the same number of men in 
1769 who could recollect 1722 and the ensuing years, as there 
are now to recollect 1830. If aman heard, as I heard from John 
Scott, long after 1828, that Velocipede, though not the luckiest, was 
the best three-year-old he had ever trained ;* and if that man has, as 
I have, the most perfect recollection of Velocipede’s appearance, size, 


(1) The last Derby I have witnessed (for I have left off going to races) was won by 
Pretender, the last St. Leger by Silvio; and I should say, taking a shot at the pro»a- 
bilities of the case, that Velocipede could, to speak mildly, have given Pretender 
21 lbs., and Silvio a stone or more. 
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shape, points, and style of going, he naturally thinks that he 
is able to institute some sort of comparison between him and Robert 
the Devil; or between Robert the Devil and twenty other horses, 
equally distinct as Velocipede along the lines of his memory. Is 
such a power confined to the latter part of the nineteenth century ? 
and if not, what was there to hinder my great-grandfather, 
under similar circumstances, from putting Sedbury, and Lath, and 
Regulus, and Mirza before his eyes, whilst Eclipse was gaining his 
victories ; and weighing them in the balance of judgment against 
Eclipse, whom he saw, and against Childers, whom he could 
perfectly recollect? In fact, no man ever heard of this marvellous 
advance through the generations till quite the other day. The 
utmost that Sir Charles Bunbury, the inventor of two-year-old 
racing,’ claimed for Smolensko, was that possibly he could have 
gone over the course with Shark at even weights, instead of at 
10 lbs., as old Lawrence suggested. ‘‘ But,” continues the narrator 
‘he afterwards, I believe, changed that opinion.” 

Whether, however, the old notion that Childers and Eclipse stand 
apart in a class from all others be sound or not, it seems certain that 
so great a superiority over all existing competitors never was found 
in any third champion. So that even if we accept Admiral Rous’s 
statement, that Eclipse now would hardly carry off a £50 selling 
plate, with the winner to be sold for 200 guineas, this yet gives the 
pair a special distinction of their own. 

I do not know when this wonderful improvement is supposed to 
have reached its maximum, but I assume that the present horses 
will not claim to be much better than Touchstone, Bay Middleton, 
and Beeswing, or Fleur-de-lis. Now, between Marske and Touch- 
stone there are five generations; between Bay Middleton and King 
Herod, four; between Beeswing and Matchem, four; four also 
between Fleur-de-lis and Matchem, so that the improvement must 
have gone on at the rate‘of at least a stone per generation, since 
everybody must acknowledge that four stone* is a most moderate 
allowance for the best horse of the year to have given to so poor a com- 
petitor as Eclipse is thus supposed to be. Have the optimists ever 
considered, in connection with this point, certain horses who over- 
lapped their own generation, and had to meet nephews and nieces at 
even weights over the course? Mirza,® we think, is an awkward 


(1) Subaudi multa. 

(2) Four stone I take to be about the average difference between Al of any given 
year end his lowest thoroughbred contemporary, keepable in training for small selling 
races, like the Rous Eclipse. 

(3) Mirza, by the Godolphin Arabian, foaled seventeen years after Lath, the son and 
heir ; he ran some ten or eleven times, and never was beaten. He ended his career by 
defeating a grand field over the Beacon course at Newmarket, including his renowned 
nephew Matchem, and the equally renowned Jason, commemorated by Thackeray. 
Jason, also, is of a younger generation. We may add that Mirza was not brought 
out till he was seven years old. 
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horse for them, and Meteora’ a very awkward mare. Hamble- 
tonian and Diamond may also be mentioned as running on among 
the post-nati unsurpassable to the last. But the horse to whom we 
wish to call particular attention is Medoro, by Cervantes out of a 
Sorcerer mare, foaled in 1824. He was of the same generation as 
Altisidora and Tramp, foaled in 1810; as Orville, foaled in 1799; 
as Eleanor, foaled in 1798, and actually one generation higher up 
and nearer to the Darley Arabian than Catton, foaled in 1809. In 
spite of this, he was one of the best horses of a good year, with 
nothing to show that he was in any respect obsolete (except that 
he certainly had good legs) ; and my readers will see hereafter that 
the fastest mile-and-a-quarter race discoverable in the Calendars was 
won by him against two powerful opponents, each of them two 
generations farther off from the one common ancestor than he was. 
If, then, Mirza, by the Godolphin Arabian, and Meteora, by Meteor, 
could defeat nephews and nieces and the like; if Medoro could 
conquer his grand-nephews and the like in 1830, we begin to 
doubt of this continuous improvement, so loudly boasted of, and 
may fairly desire to ascertain the positive as well as the relative 
merits of Eclipse, if they happen to be ascertainable. The only clue 
to them seems to be his race against Tortoise and Bellario in 1770 
at York. It is thus described :— 20 to 1. In running 100 to 1 on 
Eclipse. Eclipse took the lead at starting, and when at the two- 
mile post was above a distance” before the others. He won with 
uncommon ease.’’ Now both Tortoise and Bellario belonged then to 
the first rank of horses, the rank which included Bay Malton, Gim- 
crack, Antinous, Beau Fremont, and King Herod. <A year or two 
before there had been a famous contest at York, between Bay Mal- 
ton, Herod, Beau Fremont, and others. On account of the great 
interest awakened this race was carefully timed. Bay Malton went 
over the York four-mile course (always dull and inelastic, and gene- 
rally more or less heavy in an English August) in 7 m. and 433 s. ; 
and yet Eclipse could have beaten horses of much the same stamp as 
Bay Malton 600 yards or so over the same ground four years after- 
wards. We may add that 7 m. and 434 s. continued to be good 
average time for similar races at York, when Haphazard and his 
successors contested them fifty years later; and we must leave our 
readers to decide whether these calculations are easily reconcilable 
with the selling stakes theory alluded to above. It may not be out 


(1) Meteora, the best mare of her time, was a late grand-daughter of Eclipse ; she 
won her four last races in the year 1810, forty years after her grandsire had retired from 
the turf. It is needless to add that her competitors, with hardly an exception, were 
lower down in the generations than she was. 

(2) It is probable that Captain O'Kelly, after having shown that he could distance, 
or double distance, his opponents, refrained from doing so because, as we learn, there 
was heavy betting between Bellario and Tortoise for the second place. 
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of place here to point out what the average thoroughbred horse of 
that day could do in races against time, about which there can be 
no mistake. Mr. Hall’s Quibbler, in 1782, practically accomplished 
twenty-four miles within the hour. In 1756 Mr. Jennison Shafto, 
on ten different horses, galloped fifty miles in 1 h. 49 m. and some 
odd seconds. The four third-rate animals who drew old Queens- 
berry’s carriage in his well-known match in 1750 overpowered their 
jockies at the start, and ran away, doing the first four miles in 9 m., 
with wheels behind them; and finally, in 1760, the celebrated Mr. 
Johnson (whoever the celebrated Mr. Johnson may have been) rode 
one mile at York, for 100 guineas, standing upright upon his 
saddle. ‘‘ He was allowed three minutes to ride it in, but he accom- 
plished the task in two minutes forty-two seconds.” The name of 
the horse he elected to stand upon is not even thought worth men- 
tioning. Why, then, are we to disbelieve every statement handed 
down to us about the pace of these old encounters—because it pleases 
Admiral Rous and his adherents to go on knocking our two-year- 
olds to pieces, and to breed from fast weeds and cripples rather than 
stout horses, in order that two-year-old races may be more readily 
won? Lord Stradbroke, at any rate, differs as much from his 
brother, so far as sound opinions in this matter are concerned, as 
Eclipse differed, in racing power, from his cadet, Garrick. This is 
what he says:—‘“ For more than sixty years I have had great 
experience in breeding all sorts of horses, and have taken great in- 
terest in their enduring qualities. I believe that horses have deterio- 
rated of late years. My firm belief is that there are not now 
four horses in England that could run over the Beacon course 
in eight minutes, which, in my younger days, I have seen con- 
stantly done.” 

If any confirmation of Lord Stradbroke’s opinion be needed, 
America will furnish it. The Americans maintained our old Eng- 
lish system of four-mile heats long after we had abandoned them ; 
and though naturally, if we had kept upon the same lines, our horses 
ought to have retained their superiority, seeing that we intended to 
reserve all the best stallions, and still more, all the best mares for 
ourselves—to feed them, as it were, with the crumbs that fell from 
our table; still Prioress, and Optimist, and Starch (to say nothing 
of magnificent Old Lexington over the sea) brought home to all who 
could not keep their eyes close shut, the disagreeable truth that 
they represented Dorimant, and Shark, and Highflyer, and Hamble- 
tonian, over anything like a distance of ground, a great deal better 
than most of their English contemporaries." 

To proceed, however, downwards from Eclipse. Of the race 
between Firetail and Pumpkin, one minute four and a half seconds 


(1) This, I need scarcely say, was written before the recent performances of Iroquois, 
Foxhall, and Don Fulano. 
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over the Rowley mile in 1773 (‘decidedly less than a minute and a 
quarter,” says another and independent eye-witness), any allusion to 
which always makes the optimists foam at the mouth with rage, we 
shall say nothing except that it was published over Europe, without 
being contradicted or questioned; and that both Pumpkin and 
Firetail could go four miles as well as one with perfect comfort to 
themselves, and, as must be clear to any one opening the Racing 
Calendar, did not break down before they had ceased to be colts, 
which is more than can be said of their most obvious modern rival— 
that brilliant cripple, Bay Middleton. His race with Elis for the 
Two Thousand Guineas Stakes in 1836 is, perhaps, the nearest 
approach to Firetail’s wonderful performance. Indeed, if Bay 
Middleton had been able to start in 1773 on the other side of the 
course, with 7 st. upon his back (his proper weight), instead of 
8 st. 7 lbs., who knows what might have happened ? 

After this there is nothing of startling interest before the famous 
match between Hambletonian and Diamond for three thousand 
guineas ; both being colts of 1792, were seven in the spring of 1799— 
as we should say, rising seven, according to the older method of 
calculating age—when the match took place. 

This match is always brought forward by the optimists as tending 
to show that the speed of our older horses has been exaggerated. 
“ight minutes and a half,” say they, “‘ were occupied by these 
renowned horses in running over the Beacon Course, according to 
the best authorities ; and therefore no preceding runner ever did it 
in less.” It is obviously impossible, then, that Cailders should have 
carried 9 st. over the same distance in 74 m.; that Regulus should 
have completed his four miles at Newmarket in 7 m. 10 sec. ; that 
Coriander, many years afterwards, should have repeated this re- 
markable performance ; that Matchem should have beaten Trajan 
for the Whip in 7 m. 20 sec.; that Spectator, a year or two afterwards, 
should have run three 4-mile heats in 7 m. 50 sec., in 7 m. 40 sec., 
and 8m. odd. All such absurd statements are quashed and put out of 
court by the simple fact that Hambletonian required 8} m. to achieve 
his mighty triumph. 

I must be permitted to say that this is all nonsense. In the first 
place I do not know why anybody assumes that 8} m. is the most 
accurate timing of this great race; and secondly, if it were, it does 
not bear upon the general question in the smallest degree. I have 
seen four separate accounts of this match. One man, no doubt, 
says that it was run in 8} m., adding, however, that “the first three 
miles were done at an easy gallop.” He is a bitter partisan of 
Diamond’s, had obviously lost his money, and his object being to 
prove that Diamond’s rider had thrown away his chance by not 
forcing the pace, he naturally represents the race to have occupied 
the longest time possible. A second eye-witness tells us that the 
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race was finished in 8m. But, according to him, Fitzpatrick on 
Diamond “rode booty.” He also seems to have lost his bets and his 
temper on this memorable occasion. It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that to me both these gentlemen seem to have been very great fools. 
A third narrator takes up the story a little later, reviews all that has 
been said upon the subject, and shows himself to be a much more 
competent judge. 

He also is prejudiced, justly or unjustly, against Hambletonian, 
calls him a great swerving brute, and so on, stating that he was not 
whipped, because if he had been he would probably have collapsed 
at once—still he seems to know what he is talking about. Now he 
declines to fix the time at all, saying that as to that there was a 
great difference of opinion. Still he confirms nincompoop the first 
more or less by declaring that he has often seen the course run over 
by horses of inferior pretensions, under heavier weights, in a shorter 
time. He does not think, however, that Diamond could have won 
under any circumstances, believing that the larger and swifter horse 
could have laid off, whilst his smaller rival was exhausting his powers, 
to come up when his game little antagonist had blown himself by 
desperate exertions, and win as he liked. Lastly, there is a Yorkshire 
account which seems, whenever this great event was afterwards 
spoken of, to have finally prevailed—viz., that Hambletonian won in 
a canter; because whilst Diamond was terribly punished, Buckle 
never whipped him at all, and that the race was completed in 
7 min. 15 sec.' This last assertion seems to me, I confess, not in 
accordance with the evidence; it was rather, I think, the North of 
England view what Hambletonian’s great race ought to have been, 
than what it really was. Anybody can see that the slower of two 
horses is under some disadvantage in a match, as compared to what 
he would be in a race comprising a large field of competitors, and 
Diamond seems to have felt the difficulty of not having some one to 
make strong running for him without his distressing himself, and to 
have been hampered accordingly. As far as I can make out, all the 
early progress of the struggle was somewhat slow, Diamond’s rider 
not caring to over-force his horse, but that when Hambletonian shot 
to the front in order to make use of his superior length and swiftness 
across the flat, the pace became exceedingly severe. Buckle is 
reported to have told Clift, the well-known jockey, that he had 
never been so fast in his life. This being so, they went together 
and measured Hambletonian’s hoof-marks on that part of the course, 
finding, according to the account given, that for nearly a mile and a 
half he had covered eight yards at every stride. He was supposed, 
indeed, to have secured his victory by out-pacing and over-hurrying 
Diamond in that tremendous rush of speed. 


(1) Still it shows what the receivable opinion then was as to the pace of a first-class 
race-horse. 
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As he answered the final call upon him with perfect gameness, 
the Newmarket abuse of him seems to be mere South-country spite 
against our Northern champion, and as a Yorkshireman, I must 
add, that taking everything into consideration, Diamond has no 
claim to take equal rank with him as a race-horse. It might almost 
as well be said that Lord Exeter’s Beiram was on a level with Priam, 
because he once pressed him closely for the Goodwood Cup. Ham- 
bletonian won the St. Leger in 1795; he started, between 1795 and 
1800, seventeen times, and one may say, never was beaten.’ It is 
true that he lost a plate at York, by bolting over the rails and 
running off to his stable, on which occasion he is said to have cleared 
thirty feet in that single bound; but he turned the tables on his 
conqueror, if one can cal] him so, two days afterwards. Diamond, 
on the other hand, though certainly a frequent winner, was beaten 
no less than ten times in the course of his turf career, besides losing 
an eleventh race by running out of the course in emulation of 
Hambletonian. Hambletonian, moreover, during the whole of 1798 
was lame, out of sorts, and out of training, so that it is probable 
that he had irrecoverably lost something of his natural excellence, 
whilst Diamond, I should say, was never so good as on that morning, 
either before it or after it. To crown all, it must not be forgotten 
that Hambletonian was conceding weight to him. Three pounds, it 
is true, may not amount to much over the Rowley mile, but when 
you carry it over the Beacon course it is quite another matter. Seven 
pounds between two horses perfectly equal has been there computed 
to make the difference of a distance of 240 yards. What difference 
three pounds might make I do not know, not 103 yards, I presume, 
but still several lengths at the least, and by so much was Hamble- 
tonian better than Diamond on that important April morning in 
1799 ; whilst as three-year-olds, as four-year-olds, or as five-year- 
olds, there could be no comparison at all between the two racers. 
Hambletonian, moreover, as the direct ancestor of Blacklock, and as 
the sire of Camillus, Smuggler, Theresa, and other good horses, was 
greatly superior to his rival at the stud, though in that respect I 
admit he hardly equalled the expectations which were formed of him 
at first. 

I have only to repeat that if this match occupied eight minutes and 
thirty seconds in running, the fact is satisfactorily explained above; 
it is at any rate clear that one hundred horses previous to, contem- 
porary with, or coming shortly after these two celebrated antagonists, 
could have gone over the same ground with ease at a greater pace 
than that. The optimists, moreover, cannot be allowed to choose 
one race to draw their inferences from. The true conclusion can 
only be derived from an average of many races; I shall, therefore, 


(1) He was also first favourite in every one of his races, from first to last. 
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proceed on my examination of the old calendars and lay before my 
readers a commonplace table of the performances of commonplace 
good horses, from the days of Careless and Bay Malton, till about 
forty years ago, when four-mile races, if not absolutely dead, had 
ceased to awaken any real interest. These turf memories are recorded 
by one John Orton, keeper of the match-book and clerk of the 
course at York. I must add that nothing can apparently be more 
capricious than Mr. Orton’s selection of his timed races; and what 
is the more provoking, the contests which he leaves untimed are often 
the most interesting ones; thus, in 1770 and 1779, he tells us how 
Eclipse and Highflyer won their plates at York, but not how many 
minutes they spent in winning them. Neither do we hear anything 
in this respect of Beningbrough and Hambletonian, so that all Hamble- 
tonian’s victories, including one over Beningbrough himself, and the 
still unforgotten struggle between Beningbrough and Benington in 
1795 (this last omission, however, I am enabled to supply), are alike 
passed over in silence; as also is the memorable contest between 
Catton and Dinmont, on Wednesday, the 25th of September, 1816, 
about which the Yorkshire farmers were never tired of talking when 
I was a boy; whilst as for the southern horses, “‘ Urgentur omnes 
illacrymabiles carent quia vate sacro.” No second Mr. Orton arose at 
Newmarket, and therefore the victories of Eclipse, Goldfinder, Shark, 
Dorimant, Highflyer, Potatoes, and the rest, are merely noted down 
without any description of them. This is unlucky, as over the fine 
turf at Newmarket in April and October, a more brilliant rate of 
speed was probably maintained than on or through the dull clays of 
York in August. 

I am aware that it is the fashion to despise timing, and to affirm 
that it affords no test of merit, but surely this involves some con- 
fusion of thought. The comparison of one Derby with another 
is worthless, no doubt, because the two may have been run under 
totally different circumstances, but the same thing cannot be asserted 
of a comparison between two sufficient periods of successive races, 
and the optimists must indeed be hard put to it for an argument, if 
they try to shelter themselves under so transparent an equivocation. 

Having just now adverted to Mr. Orton’s capriciousness, I shall, 
before copying out his notices, say a word or two upon some remark- 
able racing events, which are either out of his immediate province 
(York, Hambledon, Epsom, and Doncaster) or else for some reason 
or other have been left by him without the required comments. I 
have already mentioned Childers, Regulus, Firetail, and Coriander ; 
in more modern times, the King’s Plate at Ascot, won by Chateau 
Margaux against Brownlock (I think in 1827), a dead heat between 
Chateau Margaux and Lamplighter at Newmarket (I fancy in 1828), 
and a King’s Plate won somewhere or other by a horse called 
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Mortgage, much about the same time, which I cannot trace, rise 
upon my memory, as supposed to have been run at a remarkable speed. 
To these must be added Bay Middleton’s victory over Elis for the 
2,000 guinea stakes in 1836, accomplished in little more than a minute 
and half, so they said on the day, and fairly comparable with Firetail’s 
miraculous achievement, seeing that against that mythical quadruped 
Bay Middleton would have had to carry seven stone, instead of eight 
stone seven pounds as he did against Elis. Dangerous’s Derby in 
1833 (what became of Dangerous after his Epsom triumph ?), and the 
Derby of 1837, won by Phosphorus, were both of them run at 
tremendous speed. I shall now return to the North, where I am 
more at home. In 1795, a subscription purse was run for at York, 
for which Benington by Rockingham, and Beningbrough by King 
Fergus, competed ; they were supposed then to be the two best horses 
in training. Another horse also started, Brilliant, by Phenomenon ; 
he had run third for the St. Leger to Beningbrough the year before, 
and though probably slow must have possessed great gameness and 
endurance. The following statement I copy from Orton’s book :— 


‘Gr. c. Brilliant ... 1 B. c. Benington.... 2 
Br. Beningbrough.... 3 


6 to 5 on Beningbrough, 5 to 4 against Benington, and 100 to 3 against 
Brilliant. 

Beningbrough and Benington made tremendous running throughout the 
whole of the 4 miles (190 yards short), and so defeated themselves that at the 
end Brilliant went up and won cleverly.” 


Long before I had ever heard of Mr. Orton, an old aunt of mine, 
who was present in her father’s carriage on the course, described to 
me the roar of mingled amusement, amazement, and disgust which 
broke from the multitudes around when Beningbrough and Benington 
stopped suddenly within the distance, leaving the untiring grey 
(he was at least a hundred yards behind) to plod his way to the goal 
before his two antagonists could recover themselves sufficiently to reel 
in. Orton, of course, as the race is one of surpassing interest, does 
not time it; but elsewhere I have seen it stated that Brilliant got 
home in 7 m. 4 s., the writer adding, that the victory was accom- 
plished in 26} s. less than Huby’s race at York two years before, the 
fastest recorded tillthen. Orton does give Huby’s time in accordance 
with the above paragraph, fixing it at 7 m. 30}s. In 1796 Bening- 
brough beat Ormond in a match over the same distance. I cannot 
give the time, but when four or five days afterwards Beningbrough, 
with the odds upon him, was defeated by Eliza, and Ormond by 
Screveton, both defeats were attributed to the effects of their desperate 
encounter on the Saturday previous (Saturday, August 20th). Then 
comes the famous match between Sir Solomon and Cockfighter at 
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Doncaster, on Saturday, September 19th, 1801. As to that, I shall 
simply remark that the ground was as hard as iron; that, like 
Beningbrough and Ormond, at York, Sir Solomon and Cockfighter 
both suffered defeat in the same Doncaster week ; and that they also 
were supposed to have knocked themselves to pieces, for the time, 
by their violent exertions against each other. Having made these 
observations, I shall simply reproduce Orton, and leave my readers 
to form their own opinion. 


‘‘B. H. Sir Solomon, by Sir Peter.... 1 (4 miles) 
B. H. Cockfighter, by Overton sae 
11 to 8 and 6 to 4 on Cockfighter. Sir Solomon took the lead, had beat 
his antagonist three-fourths of a mile from home, and won by about a length 
and a half at the ending post. The first two miles were run in three minutes, 
and the whole of the four miles (a reputed four miles, I apprehend) in seven 
minutes and between ten and eleven seconds.” 


Whether these first two miles performed in three minutes were 
two measured miles or only half the then Doncaster four-mile course, 
I cannot say, any more than I can be certain whether the match, 
two days before the regular meeting, was really 4 miles or 3 miles 6 
furlongs and 20 yards—the King’s Plate distance ; but at the worst 
it does not contrast unfavourably with that matchless performance of 
Robert the Devil, when he ran over the Cesarewitch course, 2 miles 
240 yards, in4m.40s. This pace of our existing flyer resembles 
much more the rate at which the famous Mr. Johnson rode his 
anonymous horse a mile at York in 1760 standing upright in the 
saddle, than Beningbrough’s or Cockfighter’s style of galloping. 

Our averages must still wait a little, whilst I describe two other 
exceptional races, the most remarkable, I believe, of the present 
century. One, the Richmond Cup of 1815, which I have often heard 
described, the other Mulatto’s victory over Fleur-de-lis and Memnon 
at Doncaster in 1827, which I witnessed myself. In October, 1815, 
there came together at Richmond, Filhodaputa, Doctor Syntax, 
Altisidora, Rosanne, and other horses of repute. Doctor Syntax, 
then four years old, was the winner, among many other races, of 
twenty gold cups in his turf career. Altisidora was a famous mare, 
belonging to Mr. Watt; she had carried off the St. Leger in 1813, 
and had been generally victorious both before and since that event. 
Rosanne was an excellent runner in Mr. Pierce’s stud, half-sister to 
the famous horse Reveller. There were eight or nine competitors in 
all, but the four named were the most noteworthy. In spite, how- 
ever, of the high reputation of Doctor Syntax, Altisidora and Rosanne, 
Filhodaputa, from the manner in which he had won all his engage- 
ments, including the great St. Leger a month before, was backed 
at odds against the field. There does not seem to have been any 
question of “an easy gallop for the first three miles” in this case, 
and when after going about half-way, Filhodaputa bolted, leaped 
the rails, and fell upon his knees, his antagonists were less than ever 
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disposed to let the grass grow under their feet. The pace, accord- 
ingly, severe from the beginning, at once became tremendous, and 
when Filhodaputa was brought back by his jockey to the spot where 
he had left the course, he was, I have been told, at least two hundred 
yards in the rear. Nothing daunted, however, he stretched out his 
long neck and poured himself upon his horses with unfaltering energy. 
Incredible as it may seem, he caught up Altisidora and Doctor 
Syntax, excellent as they both were, before the goal was reached, 
winning the race by half a neck, and accomplishing the distance, 
four miles, according to the old Sporting Magazine, in seven minutes. 
The Richmond Cup course in 1815 may have been, like York and 
Doncaster, something short of a measured four miles, or it may not ; 
at any rate, let Robert the Devil, or Isonomy, or Rayon d’Or, do the 
same if they can, and they may do it without even bolting if they 
like. Again, in 1827, eight of the best horses to be found anywhere 
gathered together at Doncaster to run for the Cup, two miles and 
five furlongs. Longwaist, the stoutest and most enduring of all 
South country King’s Platers; Starch, the champion of Ireland ; 
Tarrare, the winner of the preceding St. Leger; Memnon, the 
winner of 1825; Fleur-de-lis, known all over the north as “the 
mare” par excellence ; Reviewer, a three-year-old, of some preten- 
sions; and Mulatto, during the whole of that year invincible. It 
so happened that Fleur-de-lis was deprived of her jockey, G. Nelson, 
who was claimed by Lord Scarborough, as being his firsi master, and 
put upon Tarrare ; the result was that Fleur-de-lis, a difficult mare 
to control, became at once unmanageable. On she came past the 
stand the first time at least a dozen lengths in front of the seven 
others, who lay packed together as closely as a body of cavalry. 
Two hundred yards, however, beyond the stand the three-year-old 
colt found the pressure of the pace overwhelming, and stopped 
suddenly as if he had been shot. At the top of the hill Starch did 
the like. Before the Red House was reached Tarrare had followed 
their example. Between the Red House and the white rails Actzon, 
though not actually standing still, fell right away, and was soon 
something like a hundred yards behind. As they approached the 
ending post thus it was: Fleur-de-lis on the full stretch, still lead- 
ing, but now hard pressed by Mulatto and Memnon ; Longwaist 
untirable, but overpaced, still hammering away many lengths in 
the rear; Actzon, just able to maintain a lumbering canter, but 
absolutely out of the race, and the three others, viz. Reviewer, the 
ex-St. Leger winner, and the best horse in Ireland, with their clients 
surrounding them, like little black dots, on the far side of the course, 
slowly walking in. Fifty yards from home Mulatto and Memnon 
both passed the leader; by a desperate effort she caught Memnon 
once more, and made a dead heat with him, but failed to reach 
Mulatto, who won by about half a length. This race was finished off 
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in four minutes and twelve seconds. If the optimist can say to any 
four-legged creature now existing, with any chance of success, ‘go 
thou and do likewise,” I shall be glad to learn his name. 

From my point of view it may be as well to mention that, of the 
four horses who were able to gallop at the end of this gallant 
struggle, though Memnon and (I believe) Mulatto had been out at 
two years old once or twice, neither Whisker nor Manuella, nor yet 
Catton or Desdemona, their respective sires and dams, had ever been 
trashed by such premature exertions, whilst Fleur-de-lis (who un- 
questionably ought to have won) and Longwaist were clear of that 
disastrous innovation altogether. 

I have noticed the above races as falling either at first or at second 
hand within my own recollection—there were doubtless others in the 
north, and many others at Newmarket and elsewhere, deserving 
special commemoration, which have naturally escaped me—and I 
now fall back upon Mr. Orton’s commonplace records; I say 
commonplace deliberately—he always passes sud silentio any contest, 
the tradition of which has survived as not commonplace with the 
single exception of the match between Sir Solomon and Cockfighter. 

“‘York, 1759.—4 (reputed) miles. 

Careless by Regulus (lame) Ist. 


4 and 5 to 1 on Careless, in spite of his lameness; run in 8 m. 8 s. 
Bl. Cade by Cade, run in 8m. ds. 


York, 1762. 
Skipjack.... 1 Engineer.... 2 


5 to 1 on Engineer and 7 to 1 against Skipjack. Engineer made such 
strong play, that he compounded within the distance. Skipjack won cleverly.” 


This is one of the races which we should be glad to know more 
about; but it is exactly as to such races that Mr. Orton holds his 
peace. 

‘* York, 1763. 

Beau Fremont, 7 m. 51 s. 
York, 1766. 

Bay Malton, 7 m. 43} s. 

The famous Herod broke a blood-vessel in his head whilst running this race. 
York, August, 1795. 
Huby, 1, run in7 m. 30} s. 
Doncaster, 1802. 

Alonzo, 4 miles (really something more than 3 m. 3 qrs.), 7 m. 8 s. 

York, August, 1803.—4 miles (3 m. 


Haphazard (aged), 7 m. 61 s., won 
7 f. and 30 yds). 


easy. 








Haphazard, 7 m. 53 s., won easy. 
Haphazard, a good race, 7 m. 45 s. 
Haphazard, won by half a head, 7 m. 
32 s. 
York, August, 1804. 
Lennox, 8 m. 30s. 
Haphazard (won easy), 7 m. 47 s. 
Remembrancer (four years old), won 
easy, 7m. 50 8. 


Remembrancer (won easy), 7 m. 52 s. 


York, August, 1806. 
Marcia, 7 m. 54s. 
Vesta, 7 m. 42 s., won easy. 


York, August, 1807. 
Grasier, 7 m. 55 s. 
Priscilla, 7 m. 56 s. 
Cassio (four years old), 7 m. 43 s. 
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York, August, 1808. 

Archduke (with the bridle out of his 
mouth), 7 m. 40 s. 

Scud, 7 m. 52 s. (won easy). 

Ranger, 11 m. 9s. 

Rosette, 8 m. ds. 

Archduke (four years old), with the 
bridle in his mouth, 7 m. 54 s. 

Desdemona, 8 m. 12 s. 

York, Spring, 1809. 
eres, 7 m. d6 s. 

York, August, 1809. 
Remembrance (six years), 7 m. 30 s. 
Petronius (four years), 7 m. 25 s. 
Theresa, 7 m. 35s. 

York, August, 1810. 
Theresa (five years old), 7 m. 30 s. 
Oeccator, four mile heats. 

Ist, 9m. 33s. 2nd, 8m. 27s. 
Whitworth, 7 m. 35 s. 


Lisette, 7 m. 35 s. 
Laurel Leaf, 8 m. 31 s. 


Doncaster. 
Two miles, Octavian (three years old), 
3m. 30s. 

Four (reputed) miles, Lisette, 7 m. 21s. 
Trephonius, 7 m. 49 s. 

York, August, 1811. 
Octavian, 8 m. 
Mowbray, 7 m. 58 s. 
Oriana, 9 m. 38 s. 

York, August, 1814. 
Catton, 8 m. 33s. 

York, August, 1815. 
Rosanne, 8 m. 8 s. 
Altissidora (won easy), 7 m. 54 s. 
Catton (won in a canter), 7 m. 49 s. 


Doncaster, 1817. 
Catton, 1st. 








Mowbray, 7 m. 38 s. Dinmont, 2nd. ! 
The severest race ever remembered to have been contested over Doncaster 
course.” 


So I have always understood, but of course Mr. Orton does not ‘pe 
give the time. b 
** 1818. 
Blacklock took the lead, made all the running, and nearly distanced his 
competitors (time of course not given). 
Doncaster, 1818. 
Blacklock .. 1 The Duchess.... 2 


The Duchess was completely beat, and pulled up half a mile from home. 
First two miles run in 3 m. 37 s. 


York, August, 1819. 
Ranter, 8 m. 53 s. Reveller, 8 m. 14s. 
Blacklock, 7 m. 47 s. 


One of the severest races ever run, St. Helena (who beat Blacklock in a 
two-mile race two days after) having pulled up a mile from home.” c 

Looking at the time taken by Ranter, and still more by Reveller 
(perhaps the best horse of the period), it seems probable that the 
York ground in 1819 was in a dreadful state, which explains [. 
Mr. Orton’s account of Blacklock’s victory ; in 1793, 1795, 1809, and i 
1810, on the other hand, I should suppose that the course must have 
been easier to travel over than usual. 

After Blacklock’s departure from the turf, Mr. Orton becomes ad 
more fitful and capricious than ever, and is no longer much worth i 
following. I am particularly provoked with him for giving us the 
Doncaster Cup time in 1826, 1828, and 1829, races comparatively 
insignificant, and passing over 1827, the magnificent struggle 
described above. I can only say that everybody’s watch on the top 
of the stand was out from first to last, and nobody dissented from 
the verdict of 4 m. 12 s. 


VOL. XXTX. N.S. 3c 
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As for the shorter races, they were at first comparatively few, gradu- 
ally becoming more numerous towards 1820. Still I find in looking 
through Mr. Orton’s account of them that the two miles have been 
done twice in 3 m. 28 s., once in 3 m. 29 s., and constantly in 
3 m. 308. ora second or two more than 3 m. 30 s. The fastest 
mile I can discover is a race of Bethlem Gabor’s, 1810, in 1 m. 40 s.;? 
the fastest mile and a quarter, the Constitution Stakes in the York 
Spring Meeting, 1830, when Medoro, six years old, beat Laurel and 
Cistertian by half a head, 1 m. 56s.; a three-mile race in 1808 is 
marked down at 5m. 95 s., another later on at 5m.15s. Alltis- 
sidora is credited with a two-mile race in 1815 in the wonderfully 
quick time of 3 m. 5s‘; but, as she is said to have won in a canter, 
this is probably a misprint—an 0 perhaps may have dropped out 
after the 5. 

There is nothing, I think, in these records to encourage the belief 
that our horses are swifter than they formerly were; and if not 
swifter they certainly are not sounder, stouter, or more vigorous of 
constitution, Champions of the turf, like the Flying Dutchman or 
Voltigeur, who besides possessing all the brilliant qualities claimed 
for the moderns happened also, both of them, to inherit real legs 
from Catton, might possibly have been as good as Haphazard or 
Filhodaputa for a single four-mile race, though I doubt even their 
power of accomplishing three four-mile races in a week for years 
together; but as to the bulk of their contemporaries and successors, 
if they were asked to do anything of the kind, God help them! 
Voltigeur’s victory in the Flying Dutchman’s handicap for 1852 is 
as nearly as possible on a level with the best two-mile performances 
forty years before, but it is not better, if indeed quite as good ; 
whilst how he would have behaved against the horses of 1800 ina 
four-mile contest is a matter of conjecture. 

The race in question is worth noticing, not only on account of the 
unusual pace at which it was run (3 m. 29 s.), but also as marking 
the late Mr. Ianson’s wonderful accuracy of judgment. The then 
Sir William Milner had a good deal to do with the management of 
Voltigeur for that race, and satisfied himself—backing his opinion 
very freely—that he was certain to win. His friends pointed out 
to him that Mr. Ianson’s little mare, Haricot—also five years old— 
was receiving 2 st. 5 lbs. from her great antagonist, and that she had 
won thirteen racesin the preceding year. ‘“ Oh,” was the invariable 
answer, “ Haricot is out of training; Ianson was riding her about all 
last autumn asa hack.”” When the morning arrived, however, Haricot 
was by no means out of training; but, on the contrary, to use the 
accredited expression, as fine asa star. ‘ Why, Mr. Ianson, I thought 
Haricot was out of training.” “Oh no, Sir William,” was the 


(1) In the north, mile races hardly existed for many years after they had become 
common at Newmarket. 
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prompt reply, “she is a light little mare, and hacking her about 
quietly at the back end of the year is as good training as she can 
have; but she is very well to-day.” Sir William’s face, after the 
manner of Milner faces, grew at once particularly long. ‘ Do you 
mean,” he stammered out, “that she is going to win?” ‘No, Sir 
William, I think not,” answered Ianson; “if the ground had been 
the least heavy, I should have beaten you to a dead certainty ; as it 
is, I think Voltigeur will pull through by the skin of his teeth.” How 
Voltigeur, going up as straight as an arrow, just caught the light- 
weighted one on the post and secured the handicap by half a head, is 
known to everybody who cares for such matters. The race, however, 
was an exceptional race, and Voltigeur, by uniting the Blacklock 
stride with the Catton legs, was an exceptional horse. Two miles in 
less than three minutes and a half is never done now; whilst four 
miles is never done at all. The figure cut by Stockwell, Kingston, and 
Teddington, all three first-class racers, as racers go, when they pre- 
tended to run against each other for the Whip, can hardly be forgotten 
by any one fond of horses, who is able to look back for thirty years. 
The causes of this degeneracy are not far to seek. It is not only 
that two-year-olds are shattered and destroyed before they reach 
mature life, but that the desire to win two-year-old races leads men 
to choose the wrong kind of stud-horse for their breeding establish- 
ments. The unsound flyer is resorted to, rather than a more perfect 
animal who may not be so fast over five furlongs, because he is more 
likely to put into your pocket the Champagne Stakes, or the Middle 
Park Plate. Speed—speed—speed—for the Jockey Club and its 
adherents, occupies the place of Demosthenes’ action—action '— 
action—in oratory. The first beginnings, or threatenings rather, of 
this evil habit date a good way back—from the time, indeed, when 
three-year-old colts became the most important members of the stud 
in place of older horses, but the mischief then was partial only, and 
not irreparable. We might think it of doubtful advantage to pick 
out Selim and Rubens, rather than Quiz, as the fashionable repre- 
sentatives of the Woodpecker line ; but, still, Selim and Rubens were 
fine horses, and there was plenty of stoutness and soundness to be 
found by those who elected to hunt about for them. Now, however, 
Diogenes may well look about with his lantern for an honest horse, as 
he looked of old for an honest man. As we come near our own time, 
Velocipede and Voltaire are the only scions of Blacklock really 
followed—wondeérful gallopers both—but infirm from the beginning. 
Whilst Malek,’ Laurel, Brownlock, either go abroad, or are left un- 


(1) I think, properly understood, that Demosthenes’s formula might still be the 
better one of the two even at Newmarket. 

(2) Malek was own brother to Velocipede, and though by no means his equal as a 
runner, much sounder and more powerful. Even in point of racing he might, I think, 
have come nearer to him if he had Leen only moderately well trained, but the sort of 


3$c2 ; 
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noticed in a corner ; Rowton, again, the gamest horse I ever saw run, is 
pounced upon by the Americans; Chateau Margaux, Longwaist, 
Granby, all belonging to the old school, found no patrons; Reveller 
also, and Fleur-de-lis, the best male and female representatives of the 
enduring Matchem line, go abroad, or otherwise disappear ; whilst 
Prince Charlie is left to roar in luxury at home. Horses even more 
faulty than he become the popular favourites, whilst, as to our finest 
mares, they keep reminding us of their existence in the shapes of 
Gladiateur and Rayon d’Or, And these reminders, I fear, will increase 
in number till the mischief is past mending. 

The remedies are simple enough, if only there were a chance of get- 
ting them adopted. The one true remedy is that men of high rank and 
large fortunes should cease to be racing tradesmen, and, reverting to 
the practice of their ancestors, should breed in the hope of rearing 
the finest horses, and not merely with a view to grasp the largest 
stakes. For the Duke of Devonshire, who owned Flying Childers, 
for the Duke of Rutland, who bred Bonny Black, and others like 
them, the race was muinly valued as a test of merit. They had 
their faults, I dare say ; but, on the Turf, it was the victory, not the 
money prizes, that they coveted. Let their example, then, be 
imitated ; nay, even supposing it desirable that an ordinary stud 
should still be maintained, a certain number of the foals each year, 
bred carefully for higher ends, might be kept apart, allowed to 
develop themselves, and brought out at six or seven years old, to run 
matches against one another, or contest the Alexandra Plate, &c., 
without having been first ruined in colthood. I should have thought 
that persons might be found to regard such experiments as more in- 
teresting than to cultivate the herd-book, and exhibit short-horns— 
clumsy, characterless brutes—that give neither good beef, like the 
Scotch, nor good milk, like the Alderney, but possess only the igno- 
minious privilege of fattening easily in early youth, like the Tichborne 
claimant. 

Another remedy, or rather palliative, is of a different kind. I 
pointed out to Mr. Gladstone some years ago that the Queen’s Plates 
were perfectly useless in effecting what they were intended to effect, and 
that their conditions should be altered. Since then a step in the right 
direction has been taken, but it does not go farenough. The fact, how- 
-ever, of such a change having been acquiesced in, renders further im- 
provements easier. According to the proposed scheme there should 
be three Queen’s Plates of £1,000 apiece, and three only, for English 


management he had to encounter at the hands of his owner—an easy-going and some- 
what indifferent old squire—may be judged of from the following anecdote :—Just before 
the St. Leger of 1827 his jockey was galloping him up and down before the Stand 
somewhat freely to exhibit his form and his graces. ‘ Really,’ said one eager voice, 
‘that is a very fine horse of Sir William's, and very fine action too.” ‘ True,” replied 
his more experienced companion, “ he is a very fine horse, and he has very fine action ; 
but it is a pity, isn’t it, that they should have put off beginning to train him till now?” 
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horses alone (it is not our business to help on the studs of Germany 
and France) ; one of these plates—a two-mile race—should be for 
four-year-old colts, carrying a certain specified weight; the other two, 
as arranged, for older horses and a longer distance. But in order to 
secure the required object, it should be enacted that, unless each 
race is completed within a given time, half the money is to be 
retained, and used to increase the same plate for the following year. 
Thus, unless the two-mile race is finished off under 3m. and 30s., 
the three-miles under 5 m. 15 s., and the Beacon Course under 8 m., 
any horse winning, but not fulfilling these conditions, will have to 
leave £500 behind him for some stouter animal hereafter. By this 
method we should have a good chance of gradually accumulating 
large stakes, and getting the right sort of horse to compete for 
them. If, when the sum has mounted to £7,000 or £8,000, Mr. 
Blunt can carry it off with one of his enlarged and developed 
Arabians, so much the better, though I own I should like to see a 
Barb “drinker of the wind,” developed in a like degree, entered 
against him. Few things would give me, in my old age, a keener 
pleasure of its kind, than to hear at the close of a gallantly contested 
four-mile struggle—contested according to the traditional pace of 
Matchem or Flying Childers—the shouts (and if there is to bea 
real shout we must have the race in Yorkshire) of ‘‘ Maharbal wins!” 

One word about the portraits of celebrated horses, which, if we 
examine and compare with one another, may help us to institute a 
comparison between the past and the present; and I have no more 
to say. These portraits differ much in character; but I think that 
great allowance must ‘be made for the varying skill of the artists: 
the famous Eleanor, for instance, disappoints me, but I should doubt 
much whether that is her fault ; somebody else may have been the 
poor creature, and not Eleanor.’ To begin at the beginning, Childers, 
as might be expected from my Cantley legend, is neither a very tall 
nor a bulky horse, but every inch of him looks thoroughbred, and, 
to adopt old Stephen Davis’s account of a renowned stroke oar at 
Oxford, ‘‘He is all brass wire.” Of Eclipse I have seen four 
sketches ; of these I need particularly mention only two—one in 
Hamilton Smith’s book, where he is standing by himself without 
saddle or bridle, and reminding me somewhat of Stockwell, but that 
Stockwell was coarser and less blood-like ; and another, in which he 
is represented at the fullest of all possible gallops—his style of 
going with his head low is that of a greyhound, and you at once feel 
disposed to accept M. de St. Bel’s statement that he could cover 
twenty-five feet in his stride. Hambletonian is odd-looking, with 
many excellent points, but not particularly handsome ; his head and 
neck being high in air after the manner of a giraffe. Diamond, though 


(1) I have seen another portrait of her since in her own home at Barton, which is 
much more racing-like. 
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smaller, as we know, is very compact, strong, and effective. Sir Peter 
Teazle looks like carrying sixteen stone to hounds, with mighty arms 
recalling those of the Flying Dutchman; but his power does not 
interfere with his quality, which is first-class. Highflyer and 
Beningbrough, especially the latter, belong to the very noblest 
type of race-horses. If anybody can look at them and retain his con- 
fidence in our modern superiority, he and I see with different eyes. 

There is still one more of the great departed to whom I would call 
particular attention—Dorimant, by Otho (dam, by Babraham, of the 
Godolphin Arabian line) ; he was the best, or nearly the best, racer of 
his day ; better than Shark, or Potatoes, or Dictator, and capable, I 
think, of disputing the primacy with Highflyer. Highflyer, no 
doubt, beat him the only time they met; but it was Dorimant’s last 
appearance in public after a career that had lasted much longer, and 
been filled up with much harder work, than that of his unconquerable 
antagonist. His pedigree, moreover, is a singularly interesting one, 
and the cross ought to have been of great value among our somewhat 
restricted and continually narrowing alliances. He came down from 
the Darley Arabian through a separate and somewhat peculiar line of 
ancestors—a line apart from the Childerses altogether. His failure 
to influence our blood stock permanently I have always deeply 
regretted ; he was the sire of several good horses, but his owner, 
Lord Ossory, seems to have kept him entirely for his own stud ; 
his opportunities, therefore, of making a lasting impression were 
few, and the family has died out. His portrait represents, I 
think, absolutely the most powerful blood horse I have ever seen, 
and he is galloping seemingly with great resolution. I should 
not say, judging from his appearance, that speed had been his 
forte; but if the late Daniel Lambert had wanted a hunter, there 
was the horse for him. Oddly enough, of all the portraits I have 
looked up, the eminent, or rather pre-eminent Waxy presents the 
meanest figure. I should have pronounced him, if he had been shown 
to me without a name, to be a cleverish cover-hack ; but again it is 
impossible to decide whether he has been fairly treated by the artist. 

I may say, in conclusion, that if any Croesus at the Antipodes were 
anxious to try a new and interesting experiment, there are the 
zebras ready to his hand ; the Congo daw, or Hippotigris antiquorum, 
possesses, as far as I can judge, the raw materials of a racer in a far 
higher degree than any of the true wild horses. The quagga, again, 
possesses more strength, and I dare say there are a dozen other 
varieties scattered over the vast African continent, with special gifts 
and energies, valuable for future combinations. Thus an Austral 
horse, in time and with good fortune, might be developed out of the 
striped equidx, which should put the original achievement of the 
first shepherd king, as an immocapos, to shame. 

Francis H. Doy.x. 











THE VISIONS OF SANE PERSONS. 


In the course of some recent inquiries into visual memory, I was 
greatly struck by the frequency of the replies in which my informants 
described themselves as subject to “visions.” Those of whom I 
speak were sane and healthy, but were subject notwithstanding to 
visual presentations, for which they could not often account, and 
which in a few cases reached the level of hallucinations. This 
unexpected prevalence of a visionary tendency among persons who 
form a part of ordinary society seems to me suggestive and worthy 
of being put on record. In a previous article’ I spoke of the faculty 
of summoning scenes at will, with more or less distinctness, before 
the visual memory; in this I shall speak of the tendency among 
sane and healthy persons to see images flash unaccountably into 
existence. 

Many of my facts are derived from personal friends of whose 
accuracy I have no doubt. Another group comes from corres- 
pondents who have written at length with much painstaking, and 
whose letters appear to me to bear internal marks of scrupulous 
truthfulness. A third part has been collected for me by many 
kind friends in many countries, each of whom has made himself 
or herself an independent centre of inquiry; and the last, and 
much the most numerous portion, consists of brief replies by 
strangers to a series of questions contained in a circular that I 
drew up. I have goné over all this matter with great care, and 
have cross-tested it in many ways whilst it was accumulating, just 
as any conscientious statistician would, before I began to form con- 
clusions. I was soon convinced of its substantial trustworthiness, 
and that conviction has in no way been shaken by subsequent expe- 
rience. In short, the evidence of the four groups I have just men- 
tioned is quite as consistent as could have been reasonably desired. 

The lowest order of phenomena that admit of being classed as 
visions, are the ‘‘ Number forms”’ to which I have drawn attention 
on more than one occasion, but to which I must again very briefly 
allude. They are an abiding mental peculiarity in a certain propor- 
tion of persons (say 5 per cent.), who are unable as adults, and who 
have been ever unable as far back as they can recollect, to think of 
any number without referring it to its own particular habitat in 
their mental field of view. It there lies latent but is instantly 
evoked by the thought or mention of it, or by any mental opera- 
tion in which it is concerned. The thought of a series of consecu- 
tive numbers is therefore attended by a vision of them arranged 


(1) See a previous article on “ Mental Imagery,’ September, 1880. 
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in a perfectly defined and constant position, and this I have called 
a “Number form.” Its origin can rarely be referred to any 
nursery diagram, to the clock-face, or to any incident of childhood. 
Nay, the form is frequently unlike anything the child could pos- 
sibly have seen, reaching in long vistas and perspectives, and im 
curves of double curvature. I have even had to get wire models 
made by some of my informants in explanation of what they wished 
to convey. The only feature that all the forms have in common is 
their dependence in some way or other upon the method of verbal 
counting, as shown by their angles and other divisions occurring at 
such points as those where the ’teens begin, at the twenty’s, thirty’s, 
and so on. The forms are in each case absolutely unchangeable 
except through a gradual development in complexity. Their diver- 
sity is endless, and the Number forms of different men are mutually 
unintelligible. 

These strange “visions,” which are extremely vivid in some cases, 
are almost incredible to the vast majority of mankind, who would set 
them down as fantastic nonsense, but they are familiar parts of the 
mental furniture of the rest, where they have grown naturally and 
where they remain unmodified and unmodifiable by teaching. I have 
received many touching accounts of their childish experiences from 
persons who see the Number forms, and the other curious visions of 
which I shall speak. As is the case with the colour blind, so with 
these seers. They imagined at first that everybody else had the same 
way of regarding things as themselves. Then they betrayed their 
peculiarities by some chance remark which called forth a stare of 
surprise, followed by ridicule and a sharp scolding for their silliness, 
so that the poor little things shrunk back into themselves, and never 
ventured again to allude to their inner world. I will quote just one 
of many similar letters as a sample. I received this, together with 
much interesting information, immediately after a lecture I gave last 
autumn to the British Association at Swansea’ in which I had 
occasion to speak of the Number forms. The writer says— 


‘‘T had no idea for many years, that every one did not imagine numbers in 
the same positions as those in which they appearto me. One unfortunate day 
I spoke of it, and was sharply rebuked for my absurdity. Being a very sensi- 
tive child I felt this acutely, but nothing ever shook my belief that, absurd or 
not, I always saw numbers in this particular way. I began to be ashamed of 
what I considered a peculiarity, and to imagine myself, from this and various 
other mental beliefs and states, as somewhat isolated and peculiar. At your 
lecture the other night, though I am now over twenty-nine, the memory of my 
childish misery at the dread of being peculiar came over me so strongly, that I 


felt I must thank you for proving that, in this particular at any rate, my case is 
most common.” 


The next form of vision of which I will speak is the instant 
association of colour with sound, which characterizes a small per- 


(1) See Fortnightly Review, September, 1880. 
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centage of adults, but appears to be rather common, though in an ill- 
developed degree, among children. I can here appeal not only to 
my own collection of facts, but to those of others, for the subject has 
latterly excited some interest in Germany. The first widely known 
case was that of the brothers Nussbaumer, published in 1873 by 
Professor Bruhl, of Vienna, of which the English reader will find 
an account in the last volume of Lewis’s Problems of Life and 
Mind (p. 280). Since then many occasional notices of similar 
associations have appeared, but I was not aware that it had been 
inquired into on a large scale by any one but myself. However, 
I was gratified by meeting with a pamphlet a few weeks ago, 
just published in Leipsic by two Swiss investigators, Messrs. Bleuler 
and Lehmann. Their collection of cases is fully as large as 
my own, and their results in the more important matters are 
similar to mine. One of the two authors had the faculty very 
strongly, and the other had not; so they worked conjointly with 
advantage. As my present object is to subordinate details to the 
general impression that I wish to convey of the visionary tendency 
of certain minds, I will simply remark, first, that the persistence of 
the colour association with sounds is fully as remarkable as that of 
the Number form with numbers. Secondly, that the vowel sounds 
chiefly evoke them. Thirdly, that the seers are invariably most 
minute in their description of the precise tint and hue of the colour. 
They are never satisfied, for instance, with saying “blue,” but will 
take a great deal of trouble to express or to match the particular 
blue they mean. Lastly, no two people agree, or hardly ever do so, 
as to the colour they associate with the same sound. I have one of 
the most extraordinary diagrams of these colour associations that has, 
I suppose, ever been produced. It has been drawn by Mr. J. 
Key, of Graham’s Town, South Africa. He sent me in the first 
instance a communication on the subject, which led to further 
correspondence, and eventually to the production of this diagram of 
colours in connection with letters and words. I have no reason to 
doubt its trustworthiness, and am bound to say that, strange as it 
looks, and elaborate as it is, I have other written accounts that 
almost match it. 

A third curious and abiding fantasy of certain persons is 
invariably to connect visualised pictures with words, the same 
picture to the same word. I have collected many cases of this, and 
am much indebted to the authoress, Mrs. Haweis, who sees these 
pictures, for her kindness in sketching some of them for me, and her 


permission to use her name in guarantee of their genuineness. She 
says :—— 


‘* Printed words have always had faces to me; they had definite expressions, 
and certain faces made me think of certain words. The words had no connec- 
tion with these except sometimes by accident. The instances I give are few 
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and ridiculous. When I think of the word Beast, it has a face something like 
a gurgoyle. The word Green has also a gurgoyle face, with the addition of 
big teeth. The word Blue blinks and looks silly, and turns to the right. The 
word Attention has the eyes greatly turned to the left. It is difficult to draw 
them properly because like ‘ Alice’s’ ‘Cheshire cat,’ which at times became 
a grin without a cat, these faces have expression without features. The 
expression of course’ [note the nuive phrase ‘‘ of course.”—-F. G.] ‘‘ depends 
greatly on those of the letters, which have likewise their faces and figures. 
All the little a’s turn their eyes to the left, this determines the eyes of Attention. 
Ant, however, looks a little down. Of course these faces are endless as words 
are, and it makes my head ache to retain them long enough to draw.” 

Some of the figures are very quaint. Thus the interrogation 
“what?” always excites the idea of a fat man*cracking a long whip. 
They are not the capricious creations of the fancy of the moment, 
but are the regular concomitants of the words, and have been so as 
far back as the memory is able to recall. 

When in perfect darkness, if the field of view be carefully watched, 
many persons will find a perpetual series of changes to be going on 
automatically and wastefully in it. I have much evidence of this. 
I will give my own experience the first, which is striking to me, 
because I am very unimpressionable in these matters. I visualize 
with effort; I am peculiarly inapt to see “after-images,” ‘“ phos- 
phenes,” “light-dust,” and other phenomena due to weak sight or 
sensitiveness ; and, again, before I thought of carefully trying, I 
should have emphatically declared that my field of view in the 
dark was essentially of a uniform black, subject to an occasional 
light-purple cloudiness and other small variations. Now, however, 
after habituating myself to examine it with the same sort of strain 
that one tries to decipher a sign-post in the dark, I have found out 
that this is by no means the case, but that a kaleidoscopic change of 
patterns and forms is continually going on, but they are too fugitive 
and elaborate for me to draw with any approach to truth. My 
deficiencies, however, are well supplied by other drawings in 
my possession. They are by the Rev. George Henslow, whose 
visions are far more vivid than mine. His experiences are not 
unlike thése of Goethe, who said, in an often-quoted passage, that 
whenever he bent his head and closed his eyes and thought of a 
rose, a sort of rosette made its appearance, which would not keep its 
shape steady for a moment, but unfolded from within, throwing 
out a succession of petals, mostly red but sometimes green, and that 
it continued to do so without change in brightness and without 
causing him any fatigue so long as he cared to watch it. Mr. 
Henslow, when he shuts his eyes and waits, is sure in a short 
time to see before him the clear image of some object or other, but 
usually not quite natural in itsshape. It then begins to change from 
one object to another, in his case also for as long a time as he cares 
to watch it. Mr. Henslow has zealously made repeated experiments 
on himself, and has drawn what he sees. He has also tried how far 
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he is able to mould the visions according to his will. In one case, 
after much effort, he contrived to bring the imagery back to its 
starting point, and thereby to form what he terms a “ visual cycle.” 
The following account is extracted and condensed from his very 
interesting letter. 


The first image that spontaneously presented itself was a cross-bow; this 
was immediately provided with an arrow, remarkable for its pronounced barb 
and superabundance of feathering. Some person, but too indistinct to recognise 
much more of him than the hands, appeared to shoot the arrow from the bow. 
The single arrow was then accompanied by a flight of arrows from right to 
left, which completely occupied the field of vision. These changed into falling 
stars, then into flakes of a heavy snow-storm; the ground gradually appeared 
as a sheet of snow where previously there had been vacant space. Then a 
well-known rectory, fish-ponds, walls, &c., all covered with snow, came into 
view most vividly and clearly defined. This somehow suggested another view, 
impressed on his mind in childhood, of a spring morning, brilliant sun, anda bed 
of red tulips: the tulips gradually vanished except one, which appeared now 
to be isolated and to stand in the usual point of sight. It was a single tulip, 
but became double. The petals then fell off rapidly in a continuous series 
until there was nothing left but the pistil, but (as is almost invariably the case 
with his objects) that part was greatly exaggerated. The stigmas then changed 
into three branching brown horns; then into a knob, while the stalk changed 
into a stick. A slight bend in it seems to have suggested a centre-bit; this 
passed into a sort of pin passing through a metal plate; this again into a lock, 
and afterwards into a nondescript shape, distantly suggestive of the original 
cross-bow. Here Mr. Henslow endeavoured to force his will upon the visions, 
and to reproduce the cross-bow, but the first attempt was an utter failure. The 
figure changed into a leather strap with loops, but while he still endeavoured 
to change it into a bow the strap broke, the two ends were separated, but it 
happened that an imaginary string connected them. This was the first con- 
cession of his automatic chain of thoughts to his will. By a continued 
effort the bow came, and then no difficulty was felt in converting it into the 
cross-bow and thus returning to the starting point. 


I have a sufficient variety of cases to prove the continuity between 
all the forms of visualisation, beginning with an almost total absence 
of it, and ending with a complete hallucination. The continuity is, 
however, not simply that of varying degrees of intensity, but of 
variations in the character of the process itself, so that it is by no 
means uncommon to find two very different forms of it concurrent in 
the same person. There are some who visualise well and who also 
are seers of visions, who declare that the vision is not a vivid visual- 
isation, but altogether a different phenomenon. In short, if we 
please to call all sensations due to external impressions “ direct,” 
and all others “induced,” then there are many channels through 
which the induction may take place, and the channel of ordinary 
visualisation in the persons just mentioned is very different from that 
through which their visions arise. 


The following is a good instance of this condition. A friend 
writes :— 


‘* These visions often appear with startling vividness, and so far from depond- 
ing on any voluntary effort of the mind, they remain when I often wish them 
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very much to depart, and no effort of the imagination can call them up. I 
lately saw a framed portrait of a face which seemed more lovely than any 
painting I have ever seen, and again I often see fine landscapes which bear no 
resemblance to any scenery I have ever looked upon. I find it difficult to 
define the difference between a waking vision and a mental image, although 
the difference is very apparent to myself. I think I can do it best in this 
way. If you go intoa theatre and look at a scene, say of a forest by moon- 
light, at the back part of the stage, you see every object distinctly and 
sufficiently illuminated (being thus unlike a mere act of memory), but it is 
nevertheless vague and shadowy, and you might have difficulty in telling after- 
wards all the objects you have seen. This resembles a mental image in point 
of clearness. The waking vision is like what one sees in the open street in 
broad daylight, when every object is distinctly impressed on the memory. 
The two kinds of imagery differ also as regards voluntariness, the image being 
entirely subservient to the will, the visions entirely independent of it. They 
differ also in point of suddenness, the images being formed comparatively 
slowly as memory recalls each detail, and fading slowly as the mental effort 
to retain them is relaxed; the visions appearing and vanishing in an instant. 
The waking visions seem quite close, filling as it were the whole head, while 
the mental image seems further away in some far off recess of the mind.” 


The number of persons who see visions no less distinctly than this 
correspondent is much greater than I had any idea of when I began 


this inquiry. I have in my possession the sketch of one, prefaced 
by a description of it by Mrs. Haweis. She says :— 


‘* All my life long I have had one very constantly recurring vision, a sight 
which came whenever it was dark or darkish, in bed or otherwise. It is a 
flight of pink roses floating in a mass from left to right, and this cloud or mass 
of roses is presently effaced by a flight of ‘sparks’ or gold speckles across 
them. The sparks totter or vibrate from left to right, but they fly distinctly 
upwards: they are like tiny blocks, half gold, half black, rather symmetrically 
placed behind each other, and they are always in a hurry to efface the roses : 
sometimes they have come at my call, sometimes by surprise, but they are 
always equally pleasing. What interests me most is that when a child under 
nine the flight of roses was light, slow, soft, close to my eyes, roses so large and 
brilliant and palpable that I tried to touch them: the scent was overpowering, 
the petals perfect, with leaves peeping here and there, texture and motion all 
natural. They would stay a long time before the sparks came, and they 
occupied a large area in black space. Then the sparks came slowly flying, and 
generally, not always, effaced the roses at once, and every effort to retain the 
roses failed. Since an early age the flight of roses has annually grown smaller, 
swifter, and farther off, till by the time I was grown up my vision had become 
a speck, so instantaneous that I had hardly time to realise that it was there 
before the fading sparks showed that it was past. This is how they still come. 
The pleasure of them is past, and it always depresses me to speak of them, 
though I do not now, as I did when a child, connect the vision with any 
elevated spiritual state. But when I read Tennyson’s ‘‘ Holy Grail,” I won- 
dered whether anybody else had had my vision,—‘‘ Rose-red, with beatings in 
it.” I may add, I was a London child who never was in the country but once, 
and I connect no particular flowers with that visit. I may almost say that I 
had never seen a rose, certainly not a quantity of them together.” 


A common form of vision is a phantasmagoria, or the appearance 
of a crowd of phantoms, perhaps hurrying past like men in a street. 
It is occasionally seen in broad daylight, much more often in the dark ; 
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it may be at the instant of putting out the candle, but it generally 
comes on when the person is in bed, preparing to sleep, but is by no 
means yet asleep. I know no less than three men, eminent in the 
scientific world, who have these phantasmagoria in one form or 
another. A near relative of my own had them in a marked degree. 
She was eminently sane, and of such good constitution that her 
faculties were hardly impaired until near her death at ninety. 
She frequently described them to me. It gave her amusement 
during an idle hour to watch these faces, for their expression was 
always pleasing, though never strikingly so. No two faces were ever 
alike, and they never resembled that of any acquaintance. When 
she was not well the faces usually came nearer to her, sometimes 
almost suffocatingly close. She never mistook them for reality, 
although they were very distinct. This is quite a typical case, simi- 
lar in most respects to many others that I have. 

A noteable proportion of sane persons have had not only visions, 
but actual hallucinations of sight, sound, or other sense, at one or 
more periods of their lives. I have a considerable packet of instances 
contributed by my personal friends, besides a large number com- 
municated to me by other correspondents. One lady, a distinguished 
authoress, who was at the time a little fidgeted, but in no way 
overwrought or ill, said that she saw the principal character of one 
of her novels glide through the door straight up to her. It was 
about the size of a large doll, and it disappeared as suddenly as it 
came. Another lady, the daughter of an eminent musician, often 
imagines she hears her father playing. The day she told me of it 
the incident had again‘occurred. She was sitting in a room with 
her maid, and she asked the maid to open the door that she might 
hear the music better. The moment the maid got up the hallucina- 
tion disappeared. Again, another lady, apparently in vigorous health, 
and belonging to a vigorous family, told me that during some past 
months she had been plagued by voices. The words were at first 
simple nonsense; then the word “ pray’’ was frequently repeated ; 
this was followed by some more or less coherent sentences of little 
import, and finally the voices left her. In short, the familiar 
hallucinations of the insane are to be met with far more frequently 
than is commonly supposed, among people moving in society and 
in normal health. 

I have now nearly done with my summary of facts ; it remains to 
make a few comments on them. 

The weirdness of visions lies in their sudden appearance, in their 
vividness while present, and in their sudden departure. An inci- 
dent in the Zoological Gardens struck me as a helpful simile. I 
happened to walk to the seal-pond at a moment when a sheen rested 
on the unbroken surface of the water. After waiting a while I 
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became suddenly aware of the head of a seal, black, conspicuous, and 
motionless, just as though it had always been there, at a spot on 
which my eye had rested a moment previously and seen nothing. 
Again, after awhile my eye wandered, and on its returning to the 
spot, the seal was gone. The water had closed in silence over its 
head without leaving a ripple, and the sheen on the surface of the 
pond was as unbroken as when I first reached it. Where did the 
seal come from, and whither did it go? This could easily have 
been answered if the glare had not obstructed the view of the 
movements of the animal under water. As it was, a solitary link 
in a continuous chain of actions stood isolated from all the rest. So 
it is with the visions; a single stage in a series of mental processes 
emerges into the domain of consciousness. All that precedes and 
follows lies outside of it, and its character can only be inferred. We 
see in a general way, that a condition of the presentation of visions 
lies in the over-sensitiveness of certain tracks or domains of brain 
action, and the under-sensitiveness of others; certain stages in a 
mental process being vividly represented in consciousness while the 
other stages are unfelt. It is also well known that a condition of 
partial hypereesthesia and partial anesthesia is a frequent functional 
disorder, markedly so among the hysterical and hypnotic, and an 
organic disorder among the insane. ‘The abundant facts that I have 
collected show that it may also coexist with all the appearances of 
good health and sober judgment. 

A convenient distinction is made between hallucinations and illu- 
sions, Hallucinations are defined as appearances wholly due to 
fancy; illusions, as misrepresentations of objects actually seen. 
There is, however, a hybrid case which deserves to be specifically 
classed, and arising in this way. Vision, or any other sensation, 
may, as already stated, be a ‘direct’ sensation excited in the ordi- 
nary way through the sense organs, or it may be an “induced” 
sensation excited from within. We have, therefore, direct vision 
and induced vision, and either of these may be the ground of an 
illusion. » So we have three cases to consider, and not two. There 
is simple hallucination, which depends on induced vision justly 
observed ; there is simple illusion, which depends on direct vision 
fancifully observed ; and there is the hybrid case of which I spoke, 
which depends on induced vision fancifully observed. The pro- 
blems we have to consider are, on the one hand, those connected 
with induced vision, and, on the other hand, those connected with 
the interpretation of vision, whether the vision be direct or induced. 

It is probable that much of what passes for hallucination proper 
belongs in reality to the hybrid case, being an illusive interpretation 
of some induced visual cloud or blur. I spoke of the ever-varying 
patterns in the field of view; these, under some slight functional 
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change, might easily become more consciously present, and be inter- 
preted into fantasmal appearances. Many cases, if space allowed, 
could be adduced to support this view. 

I will begin, then, with illusions. What is the process by which 
they are established? There is no simpler way of understanding 
it than by trying, as children often do, to see “faces in the fire,” 
and to carefully watch the way in which they are first caught. Let 
us call to mind at the same time the experience of past illnesses, 
when the listless gaze wandered over the patterns on the wall-paper 
and the shadows of the bed-curtains, and slowly evoked faces and 
figures that were not easily laid again. The process of making the 
faces is so rapid in health that it is difficult to analyze it without 
the recollection of what took place more slowly when we were 
weakened by illness. The first essential element in their construction 
is, I believe, the smallness of the area upon which the attention 
is directed at any instant, so that the eye has to move much before 
it has travelled over every part of the object towards which it is 
directed. It is as with a plough, that must travel many miles 
before the whole of a small field can be tilled, but with this impor- 
tant difference—the plough travels methodically up and down in 
parallel furrows, the eye wanders in devious curves, with abrupt 
bends, and the direction of its course at any instant depends on four 
causes: on the most convenient muscular motion in a general 
sense, on idiosyncrasy, on the mood, and on the associations current 
at the moment. The effect of idiosyncrasy is excellently illus- 
trated by the “Number forms,” where we saw that a very special 
sharply defined track of mental vision was preferred by each indi- 
vidual who sees them. The influence of the mood of the moment is 
shown in the curves that characterize the various emotions, as the 
lank drooping lines of grief, which make the weeping willow so fit 
an emblem of it. In constructing fire-faces it seems to me that the 
eye in its wanderings follows a favourite course, and notices the 
points in the pictures at large that coincide with its course. It 
feels its way, easily diverted by associations based on what has just 
been noticed, and so by the unconscious practice of a system of 
“trial and error,” at last finds a track that will suit—one that is 
easy to follow and that also makes a complete picture. The pro- 
cess is essentially the same as that of getting a clear idea from out of 
a confused multitude of facts. The fancy picture is dwelt upon, 
all that is incongruous with it becomes disregarded, while all 
deficiencies in it are supplied by the fantasy. These latest stages. 
are easily represented after the fashion of a diorama. Three 
lanterns are made to converge on the same screen. The first throws 
an image of what the imagination will discard, the second of that 
which it will retain, the third of that which it will supply. Turn 
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on the first and second, and the picture on the screen will be 
identical with that which fell on the retina. Shut off the first and 
turn on the third, and the picture will be identical with the illusion. 

Visions, like dreams, are often mere patchworks built up of bits 
of recollections. The following is one of these :— 

‘‘ When passing a shop in Tottenham Court Road, I went in to order a Dutch 
cheese, and the proprietor (a bullet-headed man whom I had never seen before) 
rolled a cheese on the marble slab of his counter, asking me if that one would 
do. I answered ‘ yas,’ left the shop and thought no more of the incident. The 
following evening, on closing my eyes, I saw a head detached from the body 
rolling about slightly on a white surface. I recognised the face but could not 
remember where I had seen it, and it was only after thinking about it for some 
time that I identified it as that of the cheesemonger who had sold me the cheese 
on the previous day. Imay mention that I have often seen the man since, 
and that I found the vision I saw was exactly like him, although if I had been 
asked to describe the man before I saw the vision I should have been unable 
to do so.” 

Recollections need not be joined like mosaic-work ; they may be 
blended, on the principle I described two years ago, of making 
composite portraits. I showed that if two lanterns were converged 
upon the same screen, and the portrait of one person was put into 
one and that of another person into the other, the portraits being 
taken under similar aspects and states of light and shade, then on 
adjusting the two images eye to eye and mouth to mouth, and so 
superposing them as exactly as the conditions admitted, a new face 
will spring into existence. It will have a striking appearance of 
individuality, and will bear a family likeness to each of its con- 
stituents. I also showed that these composite portraits admitted of 
being made photographically’ from a large number of components. 
I suspect that the phantasmagoria may be due to blended memories; 
the number of possible combinations would be practically endless, 
and each combination would give a new face. There would thus be 
no limit to the dies in the coinage of the brain. 

I have tried a modification of this process with but small success, 
which will at least illustrate a cause of the tendency in many cases 
to visualise grotesque forms. My object was to efface from a portrait 
that which was common among persons of the same race, and there- 
fore too familiar to attract attention, and to leave whatever was 
peculiar in it. I proceeded on the following principle :—We all 
know that the photographic negative is the converse (or nearly so) 
of the photographic positive, the one showing whites where the other 
shows blacks, and vice versd. Hence the superposition of a negative 
upon a positive transparency of the same portrait tends to create a 
uniform smudge. By superposing a negative transparency of a 
composite portrait on a positive of any one of the individual faces 
from which it was composed, all that is common to the group ought 


(1) I have latterly much improved the process and hope shortly to describe it else- 
where. 
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to be smudged out, and all that is personal and peculiar to that face 
ought to remain. 

I have found that the peculiarities of visualisation, such as the 
tendency to see Number-forms, and the still rarer tendency to asso- 
ciate colour with sound, is strongly hereditary, and I should infer, 
what facts seem to confirm, that the tendency to be a seer of visions 
is equally so. Under these circumstances we should expect that it 
would be unequally developed in different races, and that a large 
natural gift of the visionary faculty might become characteristic 
not only of certain families, as among the second-sight seers of Scot- 
land, but of certain races, as that of the Gipsies. 

It happens that the mere acts of fasting, of want of sleep, and of 
solitary musing, are severally conducive to visions. I have myself 
been told of cases in which persons accidentally long deprived of 
food became subject to them. One was of a pleasure-party driven 
out to sea, and not being able to reach the coast till nightfall, at a 
place where they got shelter but nothing toeat. They were mentally 
at ease and conscious of safety, but they were all troubled with 
visions, half dreams and half hallucinations. The cases of visions 
following protracted wakefulness are well known, and I also have 
collected a few. As regards the effect of solitariness, it may be 
sufficient to allude to the recognised advantages of social amusements 
in the treatment of the insane. It follows that the spiritual dis- 
cipline undergone for purposes of self-control and self-mortification 
have also the incidental effect of producing visions. It is to be 
expected that these should often bear a close relation to the preva- 
lent subjects of thought, and although they may be really no more 
than the products of one portion of the brain, which another portion 
of the same brain is engaged in contemplating, they often, through 
error, receive a religious sanction. This is notably the case among 
half-civilised races. 

The number of great men who have been once, twice, or more 
frequently subject to hallucinations is considerable. A list, to 
which it would be easy to make large additions, is given by Brierre 
de Boismont (Hallucinations, &c., 1862), from whom I translate the 
following account of the star of the first Napoleon, which he heard, 
second-hand, from General Rapp :— 


‘In 1806 General Rapp, on his return from the siege of Dantzic, having 
occasion to speak to the Emperor, entered his study without being announced. 
He found him so absorbed that his entry was unperceived. The General seeing 
the Emperor continue motionless, thought he might be ill and purposely made 
a noise. Napoleon immediately roused himself, and without any preamble, 
seizing Rapp by the arm, said to him, pointing to the sky, ‘ Look there, up 
there.’ The General remained silent, but on being asked a second time, he 
answered that he perceived nothing. ‘ What!’ replied the Emperor, ‘ you do 
not seeit? It is my star, itis before you, brilliant;’ then animating by degrees, 
he cried out, ‘it has never abandoned me, I see it on all great occasions, it 
commands me to go forward, and it is a constant sign of good fortune to me.’ ” 
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It appears that stars of this kind, so frequently spoken of in 
history, and so well known as a metaphor in language, are a common 
hallucination of the insane. Brierre de Boismont has a chapter on 
the stars of great men. I cannot doubt that fantasies of this 
description were in some cases the basis of that firm belief in 
astrology, which not a few persons of eminence formerly entertained. 

The hallucinations of great men may be accounted for in part by 
their sharing a tendency which we have seen to be not uncommon in 
the human race, and which, if it happens to be natural to them, is 
liable to be developed in their over-wrought brains by the isolation 
of their lives. A man in the position of the first Napoleon could 
have no intimate associates; a great philosopher who explores ways 
of thought far ahead of his contemporaries must have an inner 
world in which he passes long and solitary hours. Great men are 
also apt to have touches of madness; the ideas by which they are 
haunted, and to whose pursuit they devote themselves, and by which 
they rise to eminence, has much in common with the monomania 
of insanity. Striking instances of great visionaries may be men- 
tioned, who had almost beyond doubt those very nervous seizures 
with which the tendency to hallucinations is intimately connected. 
To take a single instance, Socrates, whose daimon was an audible not 
a visual appearance, was subject to what admits of hardly any other 
interpretation than cataleptic seizure, standing all night through in 
a rigid attitude. 

It is remarkable how largely the visionary temperament has mani- 
fested itself in certain periods of history and epochs of national life. 
My interpretation of the matter, to a certain extent, is this—That 
the visionary tendency is much more common among sane people 
than is generally suspected. In early life, it seems to be a hard 
lesson to an imaginative child to distinguish between the real and 
visionary world. If the fantasies are habitually laughed at, the 
power of distinguishing them becomes at length learnt ; any incon- 
gruity or nonconformity is noted, the vision is found out and dis- 
credited,’and is no further attended to. In this way the tendency 
to see them is blunted by repression. Therefore, when popular 
opinion is of a matter-of-fact kind, the seers of visions keep quiet ; 
they do not like to be thought fanciful or mad, and they hide 
their experiences, which only come to light through inquiries such 
as these that I have been making. But let the tide of opinion 
change and grow favourable to supernaturalism, then the seers of 
visions come to the front. It is not that a faculty previously non- 
existent has been suddenly evoked, but one that had been long 
smothered is suddenly allowed expression and to develop, without 
safeguards, under the free exercise of it. 


Francts GALron. 











A CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


Brrore proceeding to analyse some of the details of the Bill, it 
will be well, I think, in the first instance, to lay down a few general 
principles, which should always be steadily kept in view, and after- 
wards to examine how far the present Bill is in accordance with 
those principles. 

Since the report of the Bessborough Commission, and more espe- 
cially since Mr. Gladstone’s speech on April 7th, in which he 
endorses the opinion expressed by that Commission, it may, I think, 
be taken for granted that the great majority of the landlords of 
Ireland are not the rapacious monsters which they have been generally 
described to be at Land League meetings during the last two 
years. The Premier’s words are “they have stood their trial as a 
rule, and they have been acquitted,’ and the words of the Report, 
supported by overwhelming evidence, are still more explicit ; they 
are as follows :— 


‘‘Though the amount of rent was always at the discretion of the landlord, 
and the tenant had in reality no voice in regulating what he had to pay, never- 
theless it was unusual to exact what in England would have been considered as 
a full or fair commercial rent.” 
and further on:— 


‘‘The credit is, indeed, due to Irish landlords as a class, of not exacting all 
that they were by law entitled toexact. But their forbearance has been the 
result, not merely of kindliness of disposition, but also of common honesty, which 
forbade them to appropriate the results of their tenant’s labour in improving 


the soil.”’ 

On the other hand, however, it must be admitted, that a certain class 
of Irish landlords have acted harshly and arbitrarily towards their 
tenants, so as to justify the following words of Mr. Gladstone: “A 
strong and conclusive reason for this legislation is, that a limited 
class of Irish landlords have been distinguished by conduct which 
has not been the characteristic of the preponderating number of land- 
lords, and their conduct has been described as arbitrary, and many 
of their proceedings as harsh and cruel.” 

The first principle, therefore, which, in my opinion, should be laid 
down, as an inference from these two facts, is this, that the changes 
to be made in the law should be such as may be necessary to coerce 
the latter class of landlords to do what it is now admitted that the 
great majority have hitherto done, and that the former class of 
landlords should not be punished for the sins of their brethren, at 
least in a pecuniary point of view; that if it be necessary, as I con- 
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ceive it is now necessary, that they shall surrender certain rights 
and privileges which they have hitherto never enforced, but which 
others have abused, they shall not at the same time be deprived of 
their property, so far as its money value is concerned, without due 
compensation for their interests. 

The second general principle should, I think, be, that any court 
or commission, which is to have the ultimate decision of these many 
important issues, should be above all impeachment as to its impar- 
tiality, and, particularly, that the persons who are to compose it, 
should in no way be viewed by the country as purely party men, or 
as having the least interest as to their future, in accommodating them- 
selves either to the views of any political party on the one hand, 
or to the dictates of mob law or popular pressure on the other. The 
third general principle, I conceive, should be, that there should be 
some prospect of finality in legislation on this matter, and that the 
measure should be such, that, if all parties honestly combine to solve 
the question, once for all, as a great social question, the platform 
gained as the result of concessions made on public grounds by those 
whose private interests are undoubtedly invaded, should not be imme- 
diately made the basis of operations for a new agitation. 

The fourth and last principle for which I wish to contend is, that 
the principles of political economy, though necessarily laid aside to 
a certain extent, in a great crisis of public affairs, should be so far 
kept in view, that their inevitable results in the long run should be 
foreseen, and care taken lest the same evils, on account of which 
such large present sacrifices have to be made, shall again recur, 
perhaps in a still more aggravated form than at present. 

It will be my endeavour, on the present occasion, to submit the 
Bill to the test of these four principles with an earnest desire to do it 
complete justice. 

In applying the first of these principles, let us examine into those 
circumstances whick serve to distinguish the one class of landlords 
from the other. What are the reasons which render the tenants on 
some estates, and mostly on the Ulster estates, prosperous, contented, 
and happy, while on others they continue in poverty, discontent, and 
misery ? There are, no doubt, many causes which combine to occasion 
these results ; much may be put down to difference of race, and much 
to over-population in certain districts ; but I do not propose to discuss 
these causes at present ; it is rather the differences of tenure and of 
the relations between landlord and tenant to which I wish to call 
attention. I shall take a well-managed estate in Ulster as the 
typical case. What causes the difference in its favour? It is not 
the existence of the three F’s upon it, but it is undoubtedly the 
existence of a modified form of the three F’s. There is not Fixity 
of Tenure, but there is Security of Tenure. There is a valuable 
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right of Sale, Fair Sale, though not necessarily Free Sale, but above 
all, there is undoubtedly Fair Rent. It is the last of the F’s, Fair 
Rent, which is in reality the most important. In those cases where 
tenancies have been handed down through generations from father to 
son (and I maintain that these form the bulk of the holdings in 
Ireland in spite of all outcry to the contrary) the other two F’s have 
never come into play. Where evictions have not taken place, and 
where tenants have not sold out and taken their departure, the 
question of Fair Rent has been the factor, so far as the mere relation 
of landlord and tenant is concerned, on which the prosperity of the 
tenant has mainly depended. It therefore becomes at once the 
interest of all those landlords who have asked for nothing but fair 
rents to see that this F at least is made universal. This class of 
landlords have now been declared, on the highest authority, to form 
the majority of their class, and I feel confident that on full 
consideration they will be ready to say, “ We are anxious to see that 
nothing but Fair Rents shall be asked, only show us an impartial 
tribunal to which such a question may be referred.” 

It is curious to observe the different order in which the three F’s 
are taken under different aspects of this question. The Bessborough 
Commission start with Fixity of Tenure, placing it first, on the 
grounds that 


‘*Occupiers have, as a general rule, acquired rights to continuous occupancy, 
which, in the interests of the community, it is desirable legally to recognise.” 


Fair Rent they place second on the ground that 
“ Fixity of Tenure, without Fair Rent, is an absurdity.” 


And the third F, Free Sale, they deduce as a logical consequence of 
the recognition of the other two. They say :— 


‘* We consider that the tenant upon whom has been conferred fixity of tenure, 

at a Fair Rent, will be in a position differing little from that of a legal owner 
of property in the soil; and that he ought not to be deprived of any of the 
ordinary incidents of property. Therefore he should be at liberty to sell his 
interest ; that is to say, his right of continuous occupancy, the improvements 
made by himself or his predecessors in title, and all the title he has in the land, 
in any way he wishes.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone, in his Land Bill, places the 
right of Free Sale first, Fair Rents next, and Fixity of Tenure he 
makes the third, as the result of the intervention of the Court in 
respect of the other two. 

To my mind, the all-important question is that of Fair Rent, and 
it should be always placed first, because every tenant who wishes to 
remain where he is can only do so if his rent be such as to allow him 
a fair margin to live upon, and every landlord who is satisfied that 
the rent he receives is a fair rent, cannot wish either to disturb his 
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tenant for merely arbitrary reasons or to object to his sale of his 
interest, provided no reasonable objection can be taken to the 
successor he proposes to substitute. 

In the application of the first general principle which I have laid 
down, the question of Fair Rent is therefore the cardinal one by 
which the Bill should be tested. The next inquiry then must be, 
does the Bill secure the adjustment of a Fair Rent—that is, fair to 
the landlord as well as fair to the tenant ? for, of course, if the rent 
be not fair to both parties, it is only a misnomer to call it a fair rent 
at all. Another important question intimately connected with this 
one is, does the Bill act impartially between landlord and tenant in 
the endeavour to secure a Fair Rent? The following is the defini- 
tion of a Fair Rent in the Bill :— 


‘*A Fair Rent means such a rent as in the opinion of the Court, after 
hearing the parties and considering all the circumstances of the case, holding, 
and district, a solvent tenant would undertake to pay one year with another : 
provided that the Court, in fixing such rent, shall have regard to the tenant’s 
interest in the holding.” 


And it is further directed that the tenant’s interest shall be 
estimated either with reference to the Ulster custom, or to the 
scale of compensation for disturbance in districts where the Ulster 
or any corresponding custom does not exist. Assuming for the 
present that an impartial tribunal has been secured to determine 
this question, I say that this definition, so far as 1 have quoted 
it, is a good definition of Fair Rent—a just description of it. When 
the advocates of Free Sale have hitherto attempted to define the 
value of tenant-right, they have used almost identical language, 
they have generally described it as “such sum as a solvent person 
would give to an outgoing tenant for his interest, subject to the 
rent which the tenant has paid, or such reasonable rent as may 
be substituted therefor.’ But I have to remark at this point, in 
relation to the second question which I have asked above, that the 
Bill is not impartial between landlord and tenant. It allows the 
tenant by ‘himself to apply to the Court to fix what the fair rent is, 
and it allows the tenant and landlord conjointly to do so, but it does 
not allow the landlord by himself alone to do so. But why should 
the landlord not have an equal right with the tenant in this respect ? 
No reason can fairly be assigned for such an omission. By the Bill, 
the only way in which the landlord can apply to the Court, if the 
tenant refuses to co-operate with him, is by raising the rent, and so 
forcing the tenant into the Court; that is, by taking a step which 
immediately causes bad blood, when in reality he is only anxious to 
get ordinary justice, and is perfectly ready to leave the decision of 
the question to an impartial tribunal. Moreover, the moment the 
landlord takes such a step, which he may have been obliged to take 
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contrary to his wishes, he becomes liable to be mulcted in a fine 
equal to ten times the excess of the rent which he proposed in order 
to raise the question, over what the Court may eventually decide to 
be a Fair Rent. Now it is not impartial justice to allow the tenant 
to appeal to a Court, not being liable to any fine in case the Court 
does not take his view, but to subject the landlord to a special fine, 
under exactly similar circumstances, in case he applies to the Court 
in the only way left open to him by the Bill. It seems clear that 
Clause 7 (Secs. 1 & 2) should be amended on this point. To place 
the landlord in this position is to repeat that mistake of the Land 
Act of 1870, though in another way, which has been so well pointed 
out in the Report of the Bessborough Commission. Under that Act 
no machinery was provided by which a landlord could have a Fair 
Rent determined by authority, so that in case of a dispute, he is 
obliged to commence by an eviction, and the tenant has to look for 
compensation after he has lost his holding, a result which probably 
neither party wished for. 

Impartial justice between landlord and tenant also requires that 
this Court shall be a Court of Arbitration, in every case, as to the 
value of the tenant’s interest as well as of that of the landlord. 
This principle is partly, but not fully, admitted in the Bill; I must 
therefore enlarge a little upon it. The fact is, that the total value 
of the holding at any period consists of the sum of two values, one 
represented by the landlord’s rent, and the other by the tenant’s 
interest. It is impossible that any Court can decide upon the value 
of one portion without practically deciding upon the value of the 
other at the same time. This is admitted in the definition of a 
Fair Rent, which I have stated to be a good definition for this reason. 
The value of the tenant’s interest, whether under the Ulster custom 
or under the scale of compensation for disturbance, has to be estimated 
before the Court can arrive at the value of the landlord’s interest as 
estimated by a Fair Rent. The entire difficulty in the working of 
the Court will consist in the unravelling of these two factors. But 
why should the Court not then declare the value of the tenant’s 
interest, so that the landlord might know the amount he would have 
to pay for pre-emption in case of a sale during the statutory term ? 
It is in relation particularly to this question that the interests of the 
community at large, as represented by the third and fourth principles 
I have laid down, come into play. It is contrary to the public weal 
that the occupying tenants at any time should be ground down by 
excessive payments for the land they occupy, and so far as the 
general community is concerned, it makes no difference whether these 
excessive payments are made to the landlord in the shape of exces- 
sive rent, or to an outgoing tenant in the way of excessive tenant- 
right under free sale. If there be one point on which we may agree 
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with the programme of the Land League, it is this, that that land 
hunger, that excessive craving for land at any price, which is a 
characteristic of the Irish people, should be kept under some sort of 
control, but if it be right, as the leaders of that association contend, 
that no man should take a farm from which another has been evicted 
for non-payment of an excessive rent, we may, I think, fairly 
demand, in a correlative manner, that no man should take a farm 
for which an excessive tenant-right is demanded under the pressure 
of Free Sale. Many of the differences which have arisen between 
landlord and tenant have been caused by the struggle to see which 
of them is to get the benefit of the land hunger which exists in the 
country. ‘T'o an Ulster landlord it seemed natural enough, in many 
cases, to think that he was asking too lowa rent, when he saw 
fabulous sums offered for tenant-right, sums which he knew to be far 
beyond the value of the tenant’s interest; and in other parts of 
Ireland where tenant-right was not acknowledged, many landlords 
have no doubt been tempted to raise their rents when they found 
persons, not in occupation, ready to offer any rent to obtain that 
occupation. The typical Ulster estate to which I have referred, 
and on which the greatest prosperity exists, is one on which the 
q Ulster custom has not been subject to abuse on the part of either 
4 landlord or tenant. Where the landlord has not gradually raised 
| his rent so as to confiscate a part of the tenant’s interest, and where 
the tenants in occupation have either been there for successive 
generations, or have purchased the tenant-right of their holdings at 
reasonable figures, there you will find the greatest amount of pros- 
perity and contentment. 

It is on this account that I have objected to the words “Free Sale,” 
and have proposed to substitute for them the words “ Fair Sale.” 
The object of all such sales should be, that the outgoing tenant 
should get the full and fair value of his interest, including under 
these words not only the value of his improvements, but that of 
his occupancy right. In the interest, however, of the landlord, of 
the incoming tenant, and of the community at large, the value of 
this interest should be left to the arbitration of the same Court as 
that which fixes the fair rent due to the landlord. If this be not 
done by the Bill, impartial justice will not be meted out. I think 
it was the intention of the framers of the Bill to secure the carrying 
out of this principle, and if the first clause stood alone it would be 
carried out, because it provides that 

‘« The tenant for the time being of every tenancy to which this Act applies 
may sell his tenancy for the best price that can be got for the same,” subject, 
amongst other regulations, to this one: ‘‘ On receiving [such] notice the land- 


lord may purchase the tenancy for such sum as may be agreed upon, or, in the 
event of disagreement, may be settled by the Court to be the value thereof.” 


This section, however, can be defeated, so far as Ulster landlords 
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are concerned, by the powers conferred upon the tenant under 
Clause 7. The tenant who is going to sell (as under Clause 1) may 
first apply to the Court (under Clause 7) to fix the “judicial rent” 
of his holding, and then he may proceed to sell. The Ulster land- 
lord, who, under those circumstances, applies to the Court to have the 
tenant-right valued for the purpose of pre-emption, finds himself 
excluded by Sec. 9 of Clause 7, from having that value fixed, though 
every other landlord can have it done." 

This matter can only be corrected, and the two parts of the Bill 
brought into harmony, by the omission of the exception in Sec. 9 of 
Clause 7. Subject to these corrections, I am satisfied that the Bill 
¢arries out the first principle for which I have contended, always, 
however, on the assumption that the arbitrating tribunal is above 
all suspicion as to its impartiality. 

This brings me naturally to the second general principle with 
which I commenced, and a consequent examination into the con- 
stitution of the Court, with which so much responsibility will rest. 
It matters not so much about the Courts of First Instance, as about 
the ultimate tribunal, the Land Commission. There will be no more 
difficult problem to solve in connection with this whole matter than 
to secure a commission in which both landlord and tenant will have 
confidence. Its first constitution will be of the greatest importance, 
for future commissions will be largely guided by the principles laid 
down, and the precedents created, by the decisions of the first com- 
mission. Unless the persons named in the Bill are persons whose 
names will command universal respect, one or other portion of the 
agricultural community will think that they are going to be robbed, 
and there will be a consequent outcry, of which one most likely 
result will be immediate danger to the Bill in one or other House of 
Parliament. For the purposes of Part V. of the Bill, viz. the acqui- 
sition of land by tenants, the purchase of landlords’ estates, and 
emigration, the duties of the Land Commission will be principally 
executive or administrative, so that the question of impartiality will 
scarcely arise in that connection. It is in the matter of determining 
what is a Fair Rent that that quality will be tried to the utmost. 
The objection which may be urged against the settlement of rent by 
authority, such as that of the proposed Land Commission, is stated 
so well in the Report of the Bessborough Commission, and bears 

(1) Sec. 9 Clause 7 is as follows: ‘On the occasion of any application being made to 
the Court under this section [clause] to fix a judicial rent in respect of any holding 
which is not subject to the Ulster tenant-right custom... . - the Court may fix on the 
application of either landlord or tenant a specified value for the holding ; and where 
such value has been fixed, then if at any time during the continuance of the statutory 
term the tenant gives notice to the landlord of his intention to sell the tenancy, the 
landlord may resume the holding on payment to the tenant of the amount of the value 


so fixed, together with the value of any improvements made by the tenant since the 
time at which such value was fixed.” 
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so forcibly on the difficulties which will surround this tribunal, that 
it is worth being quoted :— 

‘It will be said that the principles on which the tribunal proceeds in decid- 

ing what, in each case, is a fair rent, will be open to criticism, will invite 
objection, and will be the mark in future times of political agitators; that a 
new movement will speedily be begun to modify these principles in a popular 
sense; that elections will turn upon it, and a league be formed to promote an 
alteration of the law; in a word, that no final settlement can be effected which 
depends upon the acquiescence of Irish tenants possessing political power in the 
decisions of constituted authority.” 
It will therefore require a very strong, a very just, and a very 
independent tribunal to be established, if the working out of the Bill 
is to be a success. Should it fail in these respects any amount of 
confiscation of the property of the landlords may ensue. The respon- 
sibility under this head will lie altogether with the Government. 

The application of the third and fourth principles which I laid 
down at the commencement of this article has reference chiefly to 
the latter part of the Bill, viz. that dealing with the creation of 
peasant proprietors. Though there are, no doubt, many economic 
difficulties in the way of a large scheme for this purpose, still there 
7 can be no doubt that the social and political advantages which would 
7 arise from increasing the number of owners of land, as so many extra 
a barriers against revolution, are sufficient, to a large extent, to out- 
| weigh the more theoretical objections of political economy; but if 
there is to be provision made against a recurrence of the present 
state of affairs at regular intervals, so far as that state is connected 
with bad seasons and times of distress, care must be taken that there 
be not created a race of pauper proprietors, under the high-sounding 
title of peasant proprietors. It is for this reason that it appears to 
be so necessary to require that the tenant who wishes to become a 
proprietor shall be able to pay down one-fourth of his purchase- 
money. Under the Bill no provision is made to prevent the tenant 
from borrowing this fourth from the money-lender. Either such a 
provision should be introduced, or the State should advance the whole 
sum. As far as the question of actual security is concerned, I am 
satisfied that the State might advance the entire purchase-money, 
because such sum would not in reality be much more than two-thirds 
of the entire value of the holding, when the tenant’s interest is 
added to that of the landlord ; but the reasons for requiring the pay- 
ment of one-fourth from the tenant purchaser are chiefly of a moral 
nature, viz. to serve as a sort of hostage for industry, an indication 
that the tenant had been previously a person of such thrift, as 
to give fair promise that for the future he would be a successful 
peasant proprietor. And if this be really the reason, then secu- 
rity should be taken in the Bill that the tenant before becoming 
a peasant proprietor should show that he really had the one-fourth 
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in his possession without having to go to the money-lender. 
The remarks of one of the Ulster members at the time of the 
introduction of the Bill on this matter were very much to the 
point. He said, “if the tenant could pay three-fourths of the 
purchase-money by instalments to the Government, and the other 
fourth to the money-lender, he would be better able to pay the whole 
amount if it were advanced by Government.” And he might have 
added, that if the tenant were unable to do either, he must fail as a 
specimen of the new peasant proprietor. A strong objection has 
been brought against advancing such large sums to Irish tenants, 
viz. that in bad times it may become a premium on revolution, 
because that there will then be the danger of the periodical agitators 
pointing out to the people that the simplest remedy for all their 
grievances, and the simplest mode of escaping from their debts to an 
alien Government, will be to throw off the yoke of that Government 
and strike for independence at once. There is no doubt that this is 
a possible danger in the future, and the British taxpayer must look 
it straight in the face. It is, however, a danger which would 
only be formidable should the times closely follow the period of 
purchase, but it will diminish from year to year as time passes on. 
The security of the Government would be enormously increased in 
ten years, and as the period of thirty-five years approached its close, 
“honesty might then be the best policy,” as it would be scarcely 
worth the tenants’ while to run any risk of losing all for the sake 
of the smull outstanding balance. 

Our experience in relation to the class of peasant proprietors in 
Ireland is, of course, very limited; still, a good many of them have 
existed, and do still exist, in Ulster. Sometimes they have been 
most successful, and sometimes equally unsuccessful. As far as my 
own experience goes, those who seem to me to have succeeded best 
are those who have held perpetuity leases in their families for several 
successive generations, i.e. paying low rents, with practical fixity of 
tenure, but not with an absolute right of free sale. I have before 
me now one of these old leases (of 1763), in which provision was 
made, that if the tenant, his heirs or assigns, should at any time 
hereafter alien or demise all or any part of the premises to any 
person or persons, other than a child or grand-child of the person so 
aliening or demising without the landlord’s consent, a further penal 
rent should become immediately chargeable ; in fact, the rent was 
to become about double what it was. The object of such a clause as 
this seems to have been to keep the lands in the occupation of the 
same families, and so to prevent adienation or sub-letting. These 
are the two rocks upon which all schemes of peasant proprietor- 
ship run a chance of being shipwrecked, and the framers of these 
old leases did their best to steer clear of them. The Bill now 
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under discussion only provides to a very partial extent against 
the future dangers of sub-letting. So long as any charge remains 
due to the Land Commission, sub-letting is forbidden ; but what 
is to become of the country after that? ‘‘Aprés moi le deluge” 
may be the answer; but in virtue of the third and fourth prin- 
ciples which I have laid down, it is the duty of the State now, in 
inaugurating a new state of affairs, to protect this country in the 
future from the return, in an aggravated form, of the evils we are 
endeavouring now to combat. These peasant proprietors, if they 
want to part with possession, should be forced to sell, but not allowed 
to sub-let. Otherwise the country will have to face a state much 
worse than the present, in which labourers will have become tenants 
at exorbitant rents, and the present landlords will be replaced by a 
class under the same name, but devoid of the education or culture 
which they possess, and certainly much less amenable to public 
opinion than they are. A change of occupancy should be accom- 
panied by a complete sale of the fee-simple. There cannot be 
the least doubt that one of the greatest causes of the calamities 
which befel the people in the famine years was the state of poverty 
and multiplication at which they had arrived owing to the sub- 
letting which took place by a class of middle-men who arose in the 
country during the time of the great French war. The O’Conor 
Don, however, ably combats this view in his Supplementary Report 
as a member of the Bessborough Commission. He says :— 


‘“‘T cannot justify the principle that a man should either keep land in his 
own possession or part with its occupancy for ever. This, in practice, would 
be found intolerable ..... the public would not long bear a law which 
prevented two men from making a bargain, just in itself, useful to the public, 
and profitable to both parties. .... The scheme of Fixity of Tenure and 
valued rents must be applied only to existing tenancies. Its application to them 
may be necessary and justifiable; but with this its existence must cease, and 
once it has established a large number of the occupiers in secure occupation 
of their farms, it must give place again to freedom of contract.” 


Now, with every respect to such high authority, it seems to me rather 
hard upon the present race of landlords to say that the principles of 
political economy are to be laid aside in this case (though it is 
admitted on the highest authority that the great majority of them 
have not abused their position), but that once they have been disposed 
of, the principles of political economy, in relation to the very same 
subject, are again to reign supreme. The argument, as stated above, 
in favour of freedom of contract for the future, entirely destroys all 
the argument in favour of disturbing existing contracts. 

To complete any scheme of land legislation for the creation of 
peasant proprietors, it will be necessary to provide that the legal 
charges in ordinary transactions relating to land shall be immensely 
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curtailed, and be brought into some reasonable relation to the total 
value of the property in question, as well as to the amount of work 
done in the transaction. Lawsuits about wills and rights of way 
at present drag many of the small proprietors or perpetuity tenants 
into hopeless bankruptcy, and many a successful plaintiff in an action 
has been obliged to hand over the greater part of the value of his 
holding to his lawyers and attorneys, whose costs eat up everything. 
The only way in which it appears possible to enable one of these men 
to raise money upon the security of his farm, without the enormous 
costs of mortgages, is to create debentures to the value of a certain 
proportion of the land, say one half or three-fourths, all of equal 
value, like so many bank notes, and transferable from hand to hand, 
and to force a sale whenever the owner endeavoured to encumber 
the holding beyond the value of these debentures. Such sale would 
then require no searches, and thus the ruinous cost of ultimate 
transfer would be saved. 

T have no doubt that many of the outrages which occur at all 
times in Ireland, in the way of family feuds, arise from the fact that 
the peasantry, when disputing with each other about land (quite 
irrespective of any question with the landlords) prefer to take the 
law into their own hands, in a rough and ready way, and trust to 
force and violence, rather than ruin themselves pecuniarily by going 
into law courts with their attorneys. 

In connection with this subject of peasant proprietors, I would 
suggest that either in the present, or in some supplementary Bill, 
some Jaw should be introduced against weeds. One badly managed 
farm, in the hands of a man over whom there is no control, may ruin 
many surrounding farms, or at any rate put their owners to serious 
expense. Though this may at first sight appear to be but a small 
matter, it is one of very great importance to Ireland, because at 
present we have no law against weeds, such as they have in Scotland. 
Year after year the Registrar-General has called attention to the 
great loss sustained by this country from weeds, and hitherto on well- 
_managed estates, where the tenants are amenable, at least to moral 
influences, the growth and spread of weeds has been checked; but 
without some law upon the subject a large increase in the number 
of independent proprietors will certainly be accompanied by a large 
increase in the growth of weeds on the farms of the less industrious. 
A few years ago a case came within my knowledge where a fine farm 
of 500 acres was sown, year after year, with weeds, because a small 
holder in perpetuity who lived adjacent, persistently refused to cut 
down the weeds on his farm before they seeded. One year the large 
farmer offered, if allowed, to send his own men to cut down or pull 
up the weeds, but the peasant proprietor declined their services, and 
it cost the other £50 in the following year to remove the weeds, 
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which a few days’, or even hours’, work would have sufficed to 
destroy at the proper time. This peasant proprietor seemed to con- 
sider it to be an appendage to his proprietary rights that he should 
be at liberty to decide absolutely what should grow upon his own 
land without the slightest regard to that of his neighbours. 

In the enlargement in the present Bill of what are known as the 
Bright’s Clauses of the Land Act of 1870, in this matter of sale to the 
tenants, much practical improvement has been made, especially on two 
points, viz. (1) in charging the tenant a lump sum or percentage for 
expenses, instead of leaving him to the chances of an unknown wilder- 
ness of costs; and (2) in guaranteeing the title to the new purchaser, 
so that no incumbrances of the former owner can at any time come 
against him. I know of one case where the Board of Works refused 
to advance the purchase-money to the tenants of an estate because a 
head-rent over the whole estate was larger than the value of the 
rental of any individual holding upon it. The present Bill prevents 
the recurrence of any case of that kind. But there was another 
cause of failure in the working of the Bright’s Clauses of the Act of 
1870, and no provision has been made to meet it in the present Bill. 
It is therefore worthy of attention for a moment. 

The Board of Works have hitherto required as strict proof of the 
title of the tenant as of the title of the landlord, for which stringency, 
to my mind, there is not the slightest necessity. I gave full details 
of a case of this kind in my evidence before Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
committee, in which the Board of Works refused to advance the 
proportion of the purchase-money because some of the children of 
the tenant were minors, and because the farm, which was held under 
a lease, had been dealt with by will. Now, it is of course obvious 
that great care is necessary in requiring proof of the landlord’s title 
when he is selling, because the purchase-money is to go into his 
pocket ; and every care must be taken that it is not paid to the wrong 
person, as the mistake would be irremediable. But the same neces- 
sity does not exist for proof of the tenant’s title, nor should it be 
necessary to go into all the family arrangements made under tenants’ 
wills (many of which are acted upon without being ever proved), 
because, if the purchase-money advanced be made chargeable upon 
the farm, it matters little who the next occupier is. If the wrong 
person should chance to be named as the peasant proprietor, the 
rightful owner of the tenancy can go to law to establish his rights, 
and if after such private lawsuit one occupier is ousted by another, 
this latter will immediately succeed to the privilege of becoming 
liable to the State for the instalments due on account of money 
advanced for the purchase. All such money can easily be made a 
charge against the holding, no matter who the occupier may be. 
Great care will therefore be necessary in amending the Bill on 
this point to secure, in the first instance, that the charge shall be 
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rather against the holding itself, and the occupier of it at any time, 
than against an individual ; and, in the second place, that in guaran- 
teeing the title to the tenant as against the incumbrances of the 
landlord an indefeasible title be not thereby granted to the wrong 
tenant. For example, here is a case which might easily occur. 
Just at the time at which the landlord’s interest was being sold one 
of the tenants might die, and his rightful heir, either under a will 
or in a case of intestacy, might be away, perhaps in America. 
Some other relative might temporarily obtain the occupancy, and 
might appear before the Court as the tenant claiming the right to 
purchase. There being no dispute at that time he might easily be 
accepted by the Court amongst a large number of other tenants, and 
a conveyance might be made out to him and an indefeasible title 
thereby created, when shortly afterwards the right owner might 
turn up. This difficulty is a practical one, because it has already 
occurred, and the Court can only deal with such cases in either of 
two ways, either by requiring absolute proof of the title of the tenant 
who claims, as the Board of Works have hitherto done, or by acting as I 
have suggested, by having a certain amount of elasticity in the con- 
veyance, making the charge certain as against the holding, but 
leaving it open to the Commission at any time to substitute the 
name of any person whom any other court of law may determine 
to have been the proper tenant at the time of purchase. If the first 
alternative be adopted a perfect flood-gate of legal costs against the 
tenant will be opened, not perhaps on the part of the Court, which 
may compound for all costs as proposed in the Bill, but from the 
tenant’s own legal advisers who are to make out his title for the 
satisfaction of the Court. 

As it has happened that many tenants who applied for advances 
under the Bright’s Clauses of the Act of 1870 were refused, and had 
to borrow the total purchase-money elsewhere, some provision should, 
in all fairness to them, be introduced into the present Bill, to enable 
their cases to be reconsidered, so that even now they might be able 
to commence the system of instalments, and so gradually free them- 
selves from what may at present be heavy incumbrances. 

I shall conclude my criticisms of this Bill by a few remarks on 
some minor matters in it, which, in my opinion, need correction. 

(a.) Amongst the statutory conditions (Clause 4) to which a 
tenant is to be bound there is the following :—‘‘ The tenant shall 
not do any act whereby his holding becomes vested in a judgment 
creditor or assignee in bankruptcy.” This only forbids the tenant 
to commit any act of bankruptcy, which, however, he may be com- 
pelled by circumstances to do; but there is no penalty attached for 
not complying with this condition. The creditor or assignee might 
still get into possession, whereas the clause should have been drafted 
to prevent this latter occurrence. As the clause stands, if the tenant 
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were to lose his holding, it would go to the creditor, instead of 
reverting to the landlord, which latter was obviously intended. 

(b.) A curious, and apparently unnecessary, distinction is made 
between a statutory term in a tenancy consequent on an increase of 
rent, and a statutory term in a tenancy consequent on the first 
determination of a judicial rent by the Court, viz. that in the former 
case, but not in the latter, a landlord may apply to the Court to 
resume the holding for some purpose having relation to the good of 
the holding or of the estate, or for the benefit of the labourers upon 
it. If any distinction were to have been made, one would have 
expected the apparent bonus not to have been given to the landlord 
in the case where he increased his rent, but in the other case, where 
the Court may have reduced his rent. There is no reason why the 
landlord should not be at liberty to apply to the Court in either 
case, on grounds entirely beneficial to the entire community, rather 
than to himself, and the Court should be free to decide on such appli- 
cations according to the merits of each case. 

(c.) When security of tenure is obtained for the tenant for one 
holding, viz. that on which he lives, freedom of contract might 
fairly enough be allowed in respect of other holdings held by the 
same tenant, if the landlord can show a separate contract for such 
extra holdings. 

(d.) Clause 15 provides that, ‘If in the case of any holding the 
immediate landlord for the time being is deprived of his estate by 
title paramount, effluxion of time, or otherwise, during the continu- 
ance of any tenancy, the next superior landlord for the time being 
shall, for the purposes of this Act, during the continuance of such 
tenancy stand in relation of immediate landlord to the tenant of the 
tenancy, and have the rights and be subject to the obligations of an 
immediate landlord.” 

This clause provides well against such a contingency, as once 
happened, when the landlord died during an appeal on a land claim 
before the Superior Courts in Dublin, and the tenant’s case conse- 
quently fell through ; but it entails this great hardship on a landlord 
and on an estate, that on the fall of a lease, where sub-letting has 
gone on during the lease, though contrary to the express terms of the 
lease, and where, nevertheless, the landlord has found it impossible 
during the lease to enforce his rights against sub-letting (owing, 
perhaps, to the want of any penalty being attached to the condition, 
or for some other cause), the landlord may have to accept a greatly 
depreciated position of his property without any compensation being 
provided for him. 

Thave only to add, in conclusion, that under Clause 23, dealing with 
public bodies, ample opportunity will probably be given to the Land 
Commission to test the working of the Act. It will be much better for 
corporate bodies or charitable trustees no longer to have their funds 
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locked up in such insecure investments as Irish rents from occupying 
tenants have recently proved to be. It is obvious that when funds 
belonging to charities are not available, much distress amongst the 
deserving poor must ensue; and, as a Fellow of Trinity College and a 
member of the corporate body of that institution, I am satisfied that it is 
highly injurious to the educational interests of the country to have 
any uncertainty attending receipts from collegiate property, and that 
it is extremely desirable that the Government or the Land Commis- 
sion shall take over all property in which the College is in direct 
contact with the occupying tenants, securing to us the full income 
which we have hitherto received, and recouping to us our large outlay 
on improvements, from which we anticipated in the future an ample 
return. As to the London Companies, who own so much property in 
Ulster, though they have been amongst the best of landlords and have 
contributed largely towards every improvement on their estates, we 
must, I think, all agree that at the present day they occupy altogether 
an anomalous position, and as the tenantry on their estates are generally 
most prosperous and industrious, owing to the long existence of Fair 
Rents, they will probably afford the best examples of success in the 
working out of a scheme of peasant proprietary. 

One advantage of allowing the Land Commission to exercise this 
branch of its duties at as early a period as possible will be this, that 
in the routine of doing so they will be indirectly laying the basis for 
deciding, in relation to their other sphere of duty, what isa Fair 
Rent. When they purchase estates, or advance tenants three-fourths 
of the purchase-money of their holdings, they will indirectly be 
guided by the consideration of what a fair rent is, as the purchase- 
money will eventually come to be estimated at so many years’ 
purchase of it, and when they advance one-half of the fine payable to 
a landlord when a tenancy is about to become a fee farm grant in 
perpetuity, they will directly have to decide this very question, for 
the proviso in Clause 19, Sec. (1 b.) on this point is, “ Provided 
that no advance shall be made by the Land Commission under this 
section on a holding subject to a fee farm rent, where the amount of 
such fee farm rent exceeds seventy-five per cent. of the rent which, 
in the opinion of the Land Commission, a solvent tenant would pay for 
the holding.” 

On a complete review of the Bill, we may now, I think, arrive at 
the following conclusions :— 

Ist. Fair Sale, rather than Free Sale, of his tenant-right is secured 
to the tenant by Clause 1, and if Sec. 3 be retained and made appli- 
cable universally, the landlord is reasonably protected. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself is plainly pledged to the distinction involved in this 
statement, by the words of his opening speech, “ We do not propose 
to introduce unregulated tenant-right. We have made provision in 
our Bill for preventing tenant-right passing into extravagance, and 
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for protecting the just rights of the landlords by bringing into fair 
competition the right of the tenant to assign, and the right of the 
landlord to get what the land is really worth.” 

2nd. Fair Rents ought certainly to be secured by Clause 7, if only 
the Court which is to have the power to determine them can be 
guaranteed to be an impartial tribunal; and if the clause be amended 
so as to secure to the landlord the same right of appeal as it gives to 
the tenant, and also so as to secure that the Court shall decide, on 
appeal, the value of the tenant’s interest as well as the value of the 
landlord’s fair rent, the landlord cannot, I think, complain. 

3rd. Security of Tenure, rather than Fixity of Tenure, is also the 
principle which pervades the Bill, and to keep this so, it will be 
essential that Clause 4, which fixes the statutory conditions of tenure, 
shall be preserved in its integrity. On the one hand, then, the 
slothful, disimproving, or unprosperous tenant will not be fixed in the 
holding—he will soon be sold out—while, on the other hand, the 
industrious, improving, and prosperous tenant will be amply secured 
against arbitrary eviction. 

4th. If Sec. 1 of Clause 28 be strictly enforced by the Land 
Commission, so that they take care that tenant purchasers will after- 
wards “be in a position to work their holdings profitably,” the 
purchase of estates by the Commissioners will not entail loss upon 
the public funds; and if the same guarantee can be given in the 
cases of direct sale from landlords to tenants, there will be every 
prospect of the creation of a peasant rather than of a pauper proprie- 
tary ; and if the purchasers are prevented from sub-letting in the 
future a recurrence of the present evils will be avoided. 

5th. Very great importance will attach to the successful working 
of Clause 26. A proper scheme of emigration is the only remedy 
for the congested state of the population along the west coast of © 
Ireland, where, it is now well known, such overcrowding exists upon 
holdings of such wretched size that the people could not exist upon 
their lands even were their rents abolished altogether. Unless the 
hat is to be periodically sent round the world on the occurrence of bad 
seasons, and our country thereby degraded, this blot upon our 
civilisation should be rapidly removed. 

6th. Finally, it is evident from all these considerations that every- 
thing will depend upon the constitution of the Land Commission. 
Should the members of it approach their work with the foregone 
conclusion that popular demands are to be satisfied at the cost of the 
landlords, and. that the Liberal party is to make large political capital 
out of the result of the Act, then, indeed, is the look-out of the land- 
lords a poor one; but if, on the other hand, those persons add courage 
and independence to strict justice and impartiality, it may be reason- 
ably hoped that the Act which created them will be a success. 

AntHony TRAILL. 














THE EMIGRATION AND WASTE-LAND CLAUSES. 


Tue Government in the new Land Bill proposes to deal with emi- 
gration and with the waste lands of Ireland, but does not attempt the 
solution of the pressing labourer’s question. These three points are, 
however, mutually dependent and should be considered together, for 
that which benefits, or the reverse, the whole country population 
must affect closely the interests of the poorest section thereof. 

There is probably no point in the Bill to which English opinion 
will prove so favourable as that providing for an extended emigra- 
tion, properly conducted and assisted by Government. On the other 
hand, there is no point in the Bill to which Ireland at large, repre- 
sented by the Land League delegates and Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
takes so much exception. Whence comes this difference of opinion, 
when we may suppose both parties desire the good of Ireland? Per- 
haps it may be that the one nation speaks from abstract theory, the 
other nation from practical experience. England looks at the indi- 
vidual alone, to whom emigration may be the means of giving a home 
and comfort; it also has been long fed on principles of political 
economy and the talk of surplus population ; it does not stop to ask 
if there can be really a surplus population in one of the most thinly- 
peopled countries of Europe. It has its specific ready, and insists on 
applying it whether suitable to the case or not, as it has done before 
and as it will do again. Over and above these motives is another 
and the strongest, namely, that England sees in emigration the 
simplest means of evading a solution of our present political entangle- 
ment. Irishmen regard the question in a closer, more practical, I 
may say more scientific light; besides that, they are moved by the 
patriotic feeling that every man who is forced to leave the country 
is a loss to the national strength and unity ; they consider the wel- 
fare of Ireland and of the home-abiding portion of the Irish nation. 

In truth, if philanthropy were the only motive to cause the 
removal of the western population, it is little likely any Government 
would undertake it. Another motive, a more pressing one, lies 
behind. Ireland is at last sufficiently strong and united to cry 
aloud; it will no longer consent to drop down on the road of life, a 
resultant of bad laws, as it did after the famine. Ireland, through 
the Land League, has brought England to face the fact that an 
enormous proportion of her people are bankrupt, that they cannot 
live under the present system, and that they will not die peaceably 
as hitherto. What then is to be done? What more easy and more 
simple than that out of the superfluity of her wealth, also urged by 
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the prompting of an uneasy conscience, England should put her 
hand in her purse and get rid of her poor relation to her benefit and 
to his? But, lo! a new factor has appeared on the scene, a new 
entity hitherto unknown, the Irish nation. It, too, has something to 
say on the question. I will try to put into words what we as a 
nation feel. First, we appeal to our experience, and we ask, Is it not 
the fact that in 1879, after all the emigration of the last thirty-two 
years, we were very near a widespread famine? Is it not a fact that 
land has become actually waste which has once been cultivated ; that the 
area under tillage has very largely decreased; that cattle, sheep, pigs, 
goats, horses, and fowl are fewer than yearsago? Is it nota fact that 
while the nations of Europe with their large populations increase in 
wealth, Ireland with her ever-decreasing population barely holds her 
own ? This makes usask if mere depletion is to save us, and then we 
are brought to face the further fact that from a population of about five 
millions, last year nearly ninety-six thousand people left our shores. 
Now to us who stay at home the hundred thousand men and women 
who it is believed will leave Ireland this year are not ciphers. We 
see them grow up amongst us, and we know almost from childhood 
who will go and who will stay. Is it the delicate, the weak in body 
and mind, the old, the diseased, the drunken, the exhausted who go? 
Is it the listless, the idle, the feckless who labour early and late to 
earn the passage-money, who refuse to drink because drink means 
in America utter ruin? No; if there isa young man better than 
his neighbours, more steady, stronger in bone and sinew and self- 
help, that is the man who is reared for eighteen years of his life at 
the expense of the poorest country in Europe, only to end by taking 
away with him all he may have saved in his early youth, and all the 
strength and capacity that he as a unit of a nation might bring to 
his country. It is the same with the young women. We are so 
accustomed to emigration that we have to open our eyes wide, to 
force ourselves to stand still and look, or we forget what must be the 
mere physical degeneration resulting from a drain like this; what 
must be the weakness it will engender in a nation from which per- 
petually bleeds away its strongest, best, and soberest youth. 

This is true enough, answers the Englishman, but if people cannot 
find work at home they must go; the laws of political economy are 
stern as the laws of nature, and where the demand is there surely 
will the supply go, granted that no extraneous cause interferes. It 
is true. No one in the present state of Ireland would directly stop 
it, but that is a different matter from Government assistance. ‘Is a 
Government ever wise in exiling its people? Was the French 
Government wise when it drove forth its Protestant craftsmen? yet 
they were undoubtedly an element dangerous to the then established 
order, doubly dangerous as inspired by the infectious disease, religious 
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enthusiasm. Governments now do not drive their people away in 
the crude manner of those days, but they do it more effectually by 
allowing law to choke the natural courses and vents through which 
a nation expands, and by thus driving the full current into a channel 
too narrow to hold it. This Germany appears to be about, by 
breaking the course of each young man’s life through her military 
system ; Iingland also, even as regards England alone, by maintain- 
ing an antiquated system of land prejudicial to agricultural interests. 
Treland having felt tie iil effects of the same more than has England, 
having also tried emigration and found it a quack medicine, now 
contends that though no immediate change can check natural 
emigration, it is not right to encourage it, but that in place of this, 
which has been tried and has failed, a change is required to give 
room for internal growth. She does not want a siphon to draw 
away her fertilising streams, but rather that the dams should be broken 
down, the weeds and sodden earth removed, that the river of her life 
should have room to pass, growing and swelling into a clearer and a 
nobler course each day. 

Again they say, That too may be true, but here in the west are 
men, women, and children ready to die, or ready to commit murder 
rather than die, ready to fling themselves on the bayonets of the 
police, to see their women falling wounded and their men taken to 
prison untried, rather than give up little plots of stones and rush- 
covered bog. What is to be done with so desperate a disease? It 
is well to ask; it is a question that lies down with us at night and 
renews itself in the morning. It is certain that a large proportion 
of the population of the north-west of Ireland is absolutely in this 
condition—penniless, liable at any moment to become homeless, so 
deeply in debt that it is hard to understand how they can extricate 
themselves. It is also true that this distressed population was the 
source of the agitation ; among them it took its rise, among them it 
has appeared in its most formidable shape, and for their cause in the 
abstract the nation is still fighting. They too were little to be 
blamed for their misfortunes. They were the labourers of England 
and Scotland, working there three-fourths of the year, paying fancy 
rents on worthless land, or the worth of which had been created by 
themselves. English wages failed for years consecutively, the rents 
were not paid from the land, but from wages, and what little the land 
could in itself pay in good years fell to nothing in the lean years. 
This class now in this extremity is opposed to another class in almost 
as great difficulties, the landlords and their hangers-on, creditors, 
relations, agents, clergy, and others, who desire to live as well as the 
poor. They cannot afford to lose at a stroke the rental of great 
districts, no matter how poor the people are; it made no difference to 
them whether their rents were paid out of wages or from the land, for 
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rent is in Ireland often more the price of a home than an agricultural 
product. Such as it was it has gone the way of all landlord pro- 
perty, eaten up by mortgages and settlements, insurance payments 
and dowries ; any cessation of income means bankruptcy to the imme- 
diate receiver, who is responsible to all the others. Thus then stand 
the two classes who at this moment are holding one another by the 
throat, an absolutely bankrupt industrial class and a class living in 
apparent ease, yet wholly dependent on the earnings that the poor 
are not able to provide. Government steps in and says to the people, 
“Let go your hold, we will give you help, put you on board ship and ° 
give you a fresh start.” It is a very simple, very effectual means 
of producing a lull, but may it not be done at too great a cost ? 

First, will or can the Government so control the emigration that it 
shall affect only these distinctly diseased parts? But the disease is 
not local, it exists in patches from north to south, if not from east 
to west. Can the Government say, From such a spot in Mayo, 
Donegal, or Kerry, we will take families who are owners of land in 
that overcrowded district ? Suppose this is done, that families coming 
from a certain barony are assisted ata heavy cost, whereas those on the 
other side of the boundary are bidden to do for themselves ; will not 
this be a sheer injustice, and one of those attempts at limiting a 
charity which, as a matter of course, draw applicants for the charity 
within the bounds of the district ? Such a limited emigration would, 
however, be less harmful to the country than what the Government 
seem to have in view—an emigration more or less extending over 
the whole of Ireland. Now the certain result of this, in the part of 
the country with which I am best acquainted, would be the loss to 
us of an immense number of our best family men, and with them the 
best of our young blood. In those parts of Ireland where emigration 
has taken a strong hold already, as in Limerick, I really doubt if 
any young labourers’ families would be left in a few years, supposing 
Government gave free or nearly free passages. Even as it is, though 
from their dependent position the labourers are underpaid and 
miserable ‘throughout the year, there is often great difficulty in get- 
ting men and women enough for the harvesting. The merry days 
when the haymaking brought together troops of girls and boys are 
passed away; twenty years ago the fields were bright with young 
life, now a few old men or plodding workers go wearily through the 
day’s toil without laughter and without jest. 

The hope of the new Land Bill is that it will induce industry by 
giving birth to security ; but industry must have hands, and if the 
farmers are deprived of their best labourers by the Government, a 
new difficulty will replace the old. Without doubt it is the best 
who will go, the men in the prime of life. They stay now because 
they can’t go, but why should they then stay? Their relations are 
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in America, and every one of them has as many friends there as in 
Ireland. ‘They do not now fear the sea, and above all, if they stay 
at home, they know that they must look forward to parting with 
child after child, and to being left alone to go down with sorrow to 
the grave. The old and delicate may remain, for the climate in 
Canada is trying ; but the younger men who through early marriage 
have lost the chance of emigration, and who now begin to feel the 
pinch at home, will flock away in numbers far exceeding the expec- 
tations of the Government. Then again, if the Government take up 
State-aided emigration, is there not great reason to expect that the 
self-supporting emigration will be suddenly checked? If the Govern- 
ment refuse to help the single, what will be the result? Now the 
young abstain from marriage in order to emigrate and make a free 
start in America, then a premium will be put on the recklessness of 
mere boys and girls. It has been lately shown that Ireland is now 
a country in which early marriage is infrequent, and it must be 
remembered that owing to the immense numbers who emigrate 
single, the real proportion of what we may call our people (that is, 
including those who have but lately left our shores) who marry is 
still smaller than statistics show, but without doubt anything which 
should make marriage a step to Government-assisted emigration 
would break the bit in the mouth of the natural affections which has 
been placed there by desire of success abroad. 

If the Government once begin, can they limit their operations ? 
If a thousand persons want to go now, shall the Government select 
a hundred? Will they again put a premium on poverty, drink, and 
dirt? If so, plenty will be ready to qualify themselves. If otherwise, 
if help is to be given to those who have been able to earn part of the 
passage money, to the more prosperous, the more industrious, then 
we come back to the first objection, that we as a nation are to lose 
our best blood, and with it, though a matter of infinitely less cost, 
the sum of money they take with them. Putting the sum of money 
a head that each Irishman takes with him at half what the Germans 
are known to take, £10 for the German, £5 for the Irishman, see 
what a tax on a poor country that comes to on the natural emigra- 
tion for this year alone,—five hundred thousand pounds. Add to 
this, say half the price of tickets, clothes, &c., the other half coming 
from abroad, and then conceive the emigration stimulated by the 
Government as I have supposed. What sum would it all amount 
to ? Even as it is, without any artificial loss of population, the country 
is losing the first elements of life at an almost unprecedented rate: 
should we desire to add fuel to the flame? I look out on this fair 
and beautiful land, now, unconscious of its suffering and warring 
population, blooming into the eternal loveliness of spring, and I see 
in it the likeness of a watershed on the mountain top; from it flow 
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away two great streams, leaving their birthplace desolate and bare— 
the stream of wealth, education, and intellect which goes towards 
England with our absentee classes, and that other noblest stream, the 
strength and manhood that our nation in its poverty has reared, and 
which flows from us never to return. 

Now, what class of the population benefits by this loss to the 
nation? Those who are left behind, is the ready answer. Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright have boldly affirmed that the wages of the 
labourers are double what they were before the famine. Their 
authority is high, yet I venture to doubt it. Women’s wages are 
double, and more than double, what they were in the dairy country, 
and fora few years of life, from sixteen to thirty, a woman may earn 
well here if she is strong enough for very hard, rough work, 
often going on from four o’clock in the morning till late at night. 
Dairy-farming is lazy work for the men, but tremendously hard 
work for the women employed, who, however, gladly earn good 
wages, with which they usually go to America when about three- 
and-twenty. If they stay at home they marry, children come, and 
their earnings are over, so we must turn to the men, whose wages 
must after all be the main thing. From 8d. to 1s. 2d. a day seems 
to have been the rate of wages before the famine, now we may say 
from 1s. 2d. to 2s. Surely man could not live on the wages then, 
so we must admit some improvement; but do not the people actually 
feel their poverty almost if not quite as much? Like Adam they 
have tasted of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, they 
cannot now go naked unashamed, they cannot now feed on dog’s food 
and be satisfied. We have of late heard a great deal of the prices 
of farm produce, and how its value has risen: what has this done for 
the labourer but to make his little purse lighter than before? His 
children go to school on the whole wonderfully neat, if we remember 
what money can be spared to their clothes; he himself must now 
always wear shoes, his wife also if she counts herself a ‘“ very decent 
woman.” All this has to be provided; the man is now to a certain 
extent a civilised being, not a savage; but having provided all this, 
does anything more than formerly remain for the actual food supply? 
Conceive rearing seven children, a wife, and yourself, sending the 
young to school, and keeping all clothed on 8s. a week, and you 
will perhaps understand that food is not more plentiful than it 
was in the old days, when good potatoes were 2d. a stone, and 
when neat clothes and sehools were almost equally unknown. 

Before the famine Ireland had gone so low, not through over- 
population, but through the stifling effects of all kinds of evil laws, 
that without emigration it is hard to see how she could have righted 
herself, and even now a serious check to it would be most harmful. 
But as far as the labourers and very small farmers are concerned, I 
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believe any artificial increase of the exodus would only further tend 
to lower their status by the encouragement of grazing at the expense 
of tillage. The next class that would be affected by an increased 
emigration are the artisans. Now, it is impossible for artisans to 
prosper in a wilderness of cattle, for they live by administering to 
the wants and civilisation of the population. Their own numbers 
are kept at too high a level by the trade rules, which admit sons and 
relations of tradesmen into the father’s craft at an easy rate. Ifa 
man gets work as a mason he will earn four to five shillings, where 
the labourer earns one or two; therefore artisans will always put 
their sons to their trade though uncertain, in preference to a more 
certain though lower calling. The supply therefore of artisans will 
not be in proportion to the demand, but to other causes, and as 
emigration is not nearly so sure a resource to the artisan as to the 
labourer, they must trust mainly to home employment. To them 
therefore every family at home means houses to be built and repaired, 
and gear of every kind to be made, and they should therefore vote 
against emigration. So also should merchants, whoiesale and retail, 
and so should the great manufacturers, English and Irish, and the 
men dependent on them. One hundred thousand mouths to be fed, 
one hundred thousand bodies to be clothed, going away yearly from 
Ireland: how great a loss does this mean to business of all kinds! 

It stands to reason that trade must suffer if the people who support 
trade go, therefore the tradesman should vote against emigration; and 
what should the farmers, the main body of the people, think on this 
matter? Have they no interest in considering the home markets, 
and are they to see with equanimity the very Government that pro- 
poses to help them, taking with one hand what it gives with the 
other, giving them security to cultivate their lands while taking 
from them the men who are to do the work? It has been made plain 
that they do not wish to see Ireland emptied of its people, and have 
learnt to understand that they and the labourers are mutually de- 
pendent. With the interests of all these classes are bound up the 
interests of railway owners and others engaged in like business, for 
population is the first thing essential to their success, and even if the 
country were no richer than it is at present, supposing a thicker 
population inhabited it, more money would go into their pockets. 
Again, we have the priests, a class large in numbers and large in 
influence, out of all proportion to their numbers. The archbishops 
have expressed their feeling on the matter, a feeling more fervently 
alive in the hearts of the rural clergy, who are bound to their people 
by interest, by love, and by a sense of responsibility for their moral 
welfare. 

One class only may benefit by clearing the land, that is the land- 
lords. It isso where land is good enough to throw into pasture ; 
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there ‘wealth accumulates and men decay.”” Where, however, the 
land is too worthless for this, I should suppose they will run the risk 
of seeing their land falling back into waste, thereby losing per- 
manently whatever value the small tenements may have created on 
their tenancies. But if this question touches other than very limited 
districts it will affect the whole labour market of Ireland. At pre- 
sent the labourers are a sore in the landlord’s side, for he does not 
see his way to bettering their state even if he is a man who cares 
about these things, yet there the people are, a living shame and blot 
on his property. Even if he should lose a little money by expatriat- 
ing him the poor rates are relieved and his conscience is relieved. 
He has little or no pecuniary interest in keeping the people on the 
land, and naturally forgets that others have; he is therefore free to 
take the philanthropic view, saying, “ Poor fellow, you starve here, 
go and do well elsewhere.”’ 

The Government and the English public have another thing to 
consider. When they have, against the expressed wish of a large 
proportion, I may say the main body of the Irish nation, spent a 
great sum of money in a sort of charitable investment, they will look 
to see that it is not a total loss. “Such loans shall be made repayable 
within the periods and at the rate of interest within and at which 
advances by the Board of Works” are repayable. Who then is to 
repay these loans? The emigrants, I suppose. But if these emi- 
grants, as others have done before them, dislike the cold climate, the 
mosquitoes, and other inconveniences of Manitoba; if they remember 
that across the borders are their brothers, sisters, and friends; if, as 
is sure to happen in some cases, they have merely represented them- 
selves as emigrants for Canada in order to get put across the water ; 
if they then some morning leave the key in the door and disappear, 
and many will doubtless do so, what is to happen about the repay- 
ment of the loans? Land is a drug there; it is no security as it is 
here ; the people are the valuable articles, but are unfortunately like 
quicksilver, hard to have and to hold, unless the place commends 
itself. Of course many would stay, but equally of course many would 
pass on to the States, and the whole of their expenses will be a dead 
loss to England and Canada. Again, another point should be con- 
sidered by England: every Irish settlement in Canada will be a 
central point from which the desire to separate from England and 
unite with the States will spread, for the Irish love the States as they 
dislike England. 

Now let us turn to the second point, the reclamation of waste 
lands. It appears, the Government propose to work this through 
companies, not in any way directly. Now, will the companies, to 
begin with, come on the scene? It shows great trust in their own 
success in quieting the country, that the Government appear to look 
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forward to a time when individuals will be found ready to risk 
money in Ireland in the creation of “future tenancies,’ and in 
searching out old titles for waste bogs. But granted the companies 
do appear, in what are they certain to benefit Ireland sufficiently to 
warrant the expenditure of public money? By the employment of 
labour? But the Government is going to emigrate the labourers 
from the very parts where the waste lands lie. Alsoit often happens 
that the ordinary backward agricultural labourer is unfit for navvy’s 
work, and that, in fact, the companies would bring in their own 
men. Even if they do employ the home labourers what will be the 
result? The districts, always poor districts, will draw to themselves 
numbers of men (and whisky shops) who, flush of money for awhile, 
will be thrown off at the end of the time with no more hope than 
before. When reclamation is done, instead of a few companies as 
landlords we shall have many; we had hoped to get rid of our pre- 
sent companies, and behold! they are to be increased indefinitely. 
They will be able to dispose of their land in “future tenancies ” at 
a fancy rent, and will very likely revive all over the country many 
of the evils which have caused the Land League. Must we, however, 
object to the reclamation of the waste lands? Certainly not; on 
the contrary, we have looked on them as one source from which we 
may gain help for the labourers. 

We must reject the Government plan if we are to help them in 
the long-run, and look for another. My view is that far the best, 
most feasible, and most popular plan would be this. Where a 
landlord would not undertake himself to reclaim land within a short 
space of time, Government, through the Board of Works, should step 
in, buy up the land compulsorily at an estimated value, then proceed 
to arterially drain it, and do such work on it as could not be done by 
individual peasants. The land being still quite in the rough, it 
should be divided into many various-sized lots and sold under the 
clauses of the Act for encouraging peasant proprietorship. The 
men who were employed on the reclamation could then each look 
forward to a time when his industry and saving should give him a 
chance of buying a piece of land at a low price; he would rejoice in 
the thought of the little fields which should replace the swampy bog 
in which he is wading; he would have his eye on a pet corner for his 
cabin, he would picture to himself the liming and manuring, the 
first crop of marshy potatoes which should gradually give place to 
champions of floury glory; his heart would be in his work and hope 
before him ; his earnings would be saved, the whisky shop would be 
left empty, and the first day he entered his shieling as a peasant pro- 
prietor would find him a contented man. The day reclamation is 
finished under the companies will mean a relapse into misery of the 
men employed, who, however, will have had a taste of Government 
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money and will clamour for more, even as they are doing now after 
the relief money; the day reclamation is finished under the other 
plan might mean a new and higher start to the best men employed. 

This, I believe, is one means by which the labour question might 
be met. Another point has been put before me by one who knows 
the people thoroughly—a priest. He says that this above all is the 
moment to seize to buy ground for the labourers in order to pro- 
vide them with independent plots. This moment, and for this reason. 
In the great difficulty of settlement between farmers and their 
creditors, landlords and others, any small sum of money would be 
an especial boon to the farmers, who, to retain their hold on the 
land, would willingly part to the Government with an acre here and 
there, sufficient to meet the labourers’ wants. The Government 
might buy out entirely from the landlord or become a middle man, 
probably the simplest plan as avoiding difficulties of title, &e. The 
whole gist of the labourer’s question lies in this, that he is dependent 
on the farmer for the roof over his head, and for the quarter of land 
on which he grows his potatoes; supposing he (as is the case with all 
the married men) is too poer to emigrate, he must hold to these or go 
to the workhouse. For this reason he cannot fight for proper wages, 
his home is a lien on him, it holds him down to poverty. What the 
labourer requires now in order to get a fair chance is a home held 
from an impartial landlord, then he could stand out for wages, now 
he cannot. 

These three questions, emigration, waste lands, and the labourer’s 
cause, are bound up in one. Cannot the Government, instead of in- 
juring the nation and the rest of the country by helping the labourer 
to emigrate, help the rest of the country by keeping the man in it 
and giving hima chance to live? No one living in Ireland but 
must see that on every second field much employment might be 
found if only work could be set on foot. Our difficulty is not over- 
population, but ill-distribution of the people; indolence which the 
Government cannot directly cure; above all, want of hope. Peasant 
proprietorship means a new start, freedom, hope, and industry. 
We are like a crowd of men shut up in a room, we are suffocating 
one another, not because the room is too small, but because every 
window is nailed up. The nails are, settlements, entails, lawyers’ 
fees, rights of way, want of registration of titles, double interests in 
the land. I do not see that the Government is drawing out the 
nails; it is trying to empty the room, it is whirling its great and 
intricate fan of Land Tenure round and round, and will stir up any 
amount of dust to the benefit of the lawyers, but except the two 
small openings toward peasant proprietorship, and fining down of 
rents, it has not really given us the fresh air. 


Cuar.otre G. O’Brien. 














HINDU HOUSEHOLDS. 


THERE is perhaps no point of contrast, between the domestic life of 
England and that of the Hindus, more striking than the concen- 
tration of households amongst the latter. Father and sons, with 
the sons’ wives and children, all congregate together under the 
one roof. That roof is enlarged to meet the enlarged requirements, 
but the establishment of separate homesteads appears to be opposed 
to national instincts, custom, and religion. But the enlargement 
is not always possible or convenient. The evils of overcrowding are 
plain, and yet they are submitted to, rather than cause a violation 
of custom, for custom and duty are convertible terms. When a 
Hindu can say of his opponent’s argument, with truth, that it is a 
‘“‘new saying,” ora “novel idea,” it is looked upon as a crushing 
refutation. 

None like to take upon themselves the responsibility of change, 
whatever the inconveniences experienced, none dare abruptly propose 
a separation. May we not in part account for the Hindu’s dislike of 
travel by this feeling, the offspring of time-honoured custom ? He has 
yet to learn that some customs are more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. 

I was talking to a tehsildar, or native collector of revenue in Oudh. 
He had recently been moved from Fyzabad to Utrowla, from the 
right to the left bank of the river Goomtee, one of the large tribu- 
taries of the Ganges. He had been compelled to leave the family 
homestead, and was inconsolable. 

“What makes you so sad, Gunga Persand ?” I asked him. 

“Protector of the poor!” was his answer, “you are my father 
and my mother! The Commissioner Sahib transferred me from 
Fyzabad to Utrowla. Iam sad because I have been obliged to leave 
my native land, and to dwell amongst strangers and foreigners.” 

“But you are still in Oudh,” I suggested. ‘ Fyzabad is not so 
far away. It is only at the other side of the river, and a little 
farther south.” 

“To me this is a different country, O lord of great might! 
and I am disconsolate.” 

“But look at us English, Babu,” I urged. ‘“ We are ordered 
thousands of miles away from cur homes, and we go without a 
murmur.” 

“Tt is true, mighty one,” said Gunga Persand ; “ but you, Sahibs, 
drink English water (soda-water), and the strength of it enables you 
to bear up under all fatigues and sorrows.” 
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His idea was that the effervescing force of the soda-water, which 
drove out the cork so violently, gave strength to the drinker of it. 
And I found on inquiry this idea was prevalent amongst both 
Hindus and Mohammedans. 

In the town, or in the country, the senior of the family is the 
common father of all its members, and in this respect there has 
probably been little change for some thousands of years. No legal 
act is signed, no important business negotiated, no new connection 
formed, no family ceremony connected with birth, marriage, or 
death permitted, until the head of the family has been consulted in 
the first instance. Nor is this merely an idle ceremony. His voice 
is supreme, and all the members of the household so regard it. The 
head of the family looks for this attention on the part of all its 
members, and, in well-constituted households, he regards their 
interests as his own. Of course there are instances of favouritism and 
neglect; undue affection for one and enmity to another are sometimes 
exhibited. Nay, there are instances of a stranger’s interest and 
welfare being preferred to those of the members of the household, 
but not commonly—nay, very rarely. 

In a well-ordered household, several advantages arise from this 
system of domestic life. The interest of one is the interest of all. 
The relatives do not shrink from holding out a helping hand to the 
poor struggler, well-nigh overcome by the waves of adversity. Nor 
are complaints made if they are put to inconvenience thereby. They 
will sacrifice their own comfort, they will voluntarily retrench in 
their own expenditure, that the needy members of their household 
may not want. They feel a satisfaction in administering to the 
wants of their brethren, and this satisfaction is founded upon social 
and religious feelings of duty. There are such households, thousands 
of them, amongst the Hindus. I am not describing an ideal 
condition of things. But there are also many others in which strife 
and enmity reign supreme, and in addition to physical evils, the 
result of overcrowding, there are also envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness. This sometimes results from the wiles of 
the female members of the household, who. quarrelling amongst 
themselves, endeavour to inveigle the male members of the family 
into their quarrels. When separation or litigation occurs between the 
members of the Hindu household, woman is generally at the bottom 
of it. “The younger sons, with their wives and families, shall be 
maintained by the eldest son if he inherits the estate of his deceased 
father,” says Manu, and Gautama similarly, ‘“‘ Whether the eldest 
son take the whole or only his share, the younger sons and their 
families shall be maintained by him as their father.” Rather hard 
this on the eldest son if he only gets a share of the paternal estate ! 

There have been instances of young men using all the weapons of 
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the law against the head of their house, the patriarch of the home- 
stead, and that unsuccessfully. Such men have been received again, 
penitent and repentant, with all the enthusiasm of the prodigal son’s 
reception on his return. Such conduct is more than amiable, it is 
magnanimous ; yet such conduct is to be met with frequently in the 
large towns and village communities of Bengal. 

Another point, worthy of all commendation, is the impartiality 
with which rich and poor members of the community are invited to 
the festivities. Neighbours, living in the same village circle, are 
similarly treated, although no tie but a common residence in the 
same little republic binds them together. For, in truth, each village 
community is a little republic, with its own laws and regulations, its 
own municipal and departmental officers. The heads of the house- 
holds form the local parliament. The headman, /umberdar or malguzar, 
is the president; the kanoongo is the justiciary; and the village 
chowkeedar, or constable, is the representative of the police 
authorities. 

When the property of the different families united in the home- 
stead is separate and their table common, dissensions will sometimes 
occur relative to the share of expenditure to be paid by each. Some 
of the members may be in no condition to pay their quota. In such 
cases mutual forbearance is necessary. Nor is economy forgotten. 
Luxuries that can be dispensed with are discontinued, and frugality 
reigns till peace and harmony are re-established. 

On the death of the head of one of these households without leaving 
a will, confusion worse confounded is too often the result. It is like 
an ant-hill whose stores have been pillaged, a bee-hive that has lost 
its queen bee. There is much running to and fro; loud altercations 
mingle with wailings; every one is on the alert, and yet no one 
knows exactly what todo. The leaving behind of a formal will is 
of importance to all households wherever they are, in America, in 
Europe, or in Asia. But in the Hindu family homestead it is of 
double importance; without it altercation, litigation, and often ruin. 
A household of this kind ought to be as a fortress, and its inmates 
always armed against external aggression. But this cannot be the 
case when dissensions arise, the result of disputes as to property, or 
of the confusion incident on the death of the senior without a will. 

In the daily distribution of food the younger members of a family 
are helped first, and the mistress of the household seldom attends to 
other matters until this important portion of the day’s duty is com- 
plete. On occasions of festivity the male head of the household and 
its mistress are enjoined, both by social law and practice, to fast till 
the last guest has been served. Even then the mistress will not 
take her meal until her husband has finished eating; but this is a 
practice of self-denial familiar to the female members of Hindu 
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households. Festival days are very numerous in India, and well- 
constituted families pride themselves on a rigid attention to punc- 
tilious observances during such times. 

The mistress of the family is usually content with the food left by 
the male members of the household. It is unusual for any particular 
food to be prepared for her especially when in good health. The 
thought of her being the head of the household is supposed to be 
sufficient to make her despise all deprivations. She does not seek 
personal comfort. She would have all the members of the house- 
hold live happily and contentedly together. Brothers and sisters, 
husbands and wives, domestics and slaves are treated alike with 
consideration by the intelligent and devoted head of the family. 

There is a certain simplicity in the domestic life of the well- 
regulated Hindu household that is very charming. For instance, 
at a feast or festival, all the members of the household consider 
themselves bound in honour to attend chiefly to the comfort and 
enjoyment of the guests. They never think of their own wants in 
comparison. It is only when the guests have been abundantly sup- 
plied and attended to that they think of themselves. Amongst the 
higher castes the food consists chiefly of wheat and maize, flour, 
grain, pulse, clarified butter or ghee, milk, and sweets. Fish and 
meats, particularly mutton and fowls, are not objected to by the 
lower castes if they can procure them, but beef is an abomination as 
coming from a sacred animal, and pork is abhorred as vile, and as 
containing the germs of disease. Only outcast Hindus partake of 
these last. 

Like the Buddhists, the higher castes of Hindus reverence the sanc- 
tity of life. They are warned by their religious writings against 
shedding of blood, against the infliction of pain, against the taking of 
life. They hold every living animal as sacred as a human being ; 
in Bengal, however, fish is very generally used as an article of diet. 
by all classes in contradiction to their religious tenets. Nor does this 
abstinence from animal food impair the physical strength or warlike 
vigour of the best classes of Upper India. The Mahratta cavalry 
have been praised for endurance and courage by all our writers, and 
the Gurkas and Tilingas are admitted to make first-rate soldiers— 
wiry, obedient to discipline, ready to endure fatigue and hardship, 
and by no means deficient in energy or courage. 

The household expenses are usually defrayed by the senior 
member or head of the family, who is supplied with funds by all the 
residents in the household possessed of separate incomes. It is not 
usual for any interference to be caused by the other members as to 
the details of the daily expenditure, nor is any attempt usually 
made to apportion those expenses ratably. The whole is done in a 
spirit of mutual conciliation and family affection ; nor are quarrels 
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as to the nature of the provisions supplied matters of frequent 
occurrence. Living under the same roof and partaking of the same 
food constitute the chief ingredients of domestic concord and amity 
amongst the Hindus. Their system of caste renders the family 
circle much more exclusive than in Europe, and prevents much of 
that indiscriminate entertainment in which some European house- 
holds apparently find their principal happiness. 

In many respects the Hindu life resembles that of Ancient 
Greece. In both we find the same reverence for the family home- 
stead, the same comparative freedom of women in the management 
of the households, and the same embodiment of mythological 
legends in the ancient history of the country. ‘The divine myths, 
the matter of their religion,” says the great historian of Greece, 
‘constituted also the matter of their earliest history. These myths 
harmonized with each other only in their general types, but differed 
invariably in respect of particular incidents. These divine myths 
served as primitive matter of history to the early Greek, and they 
were the only narratives, at once publicly accredited and interesting, 
which he possessed.”* All this is equally true of the Hindu. And, 
again, ‘“ The family relations, as we might expect, are set forth, in 
our pictures of the legendary world of Greece, as the grand sources 
of lasting union and devoted attachment. The paternal authority is 
highly reverenced ; the son who lives to years of maturity repays 
by affection to his parents the charge of his maintenance in infancy, 
which the language denotes by a single word, whilst, on the other 
hand, the Erinnys, whose avenging hand is put in motion by the curse 
of a father or mother, is an object of deep dread.” ‘ Not only bro- 
thers, but also cousins and the more distant blood relations and clans- 
men, appeared connected together by a strong feeling of attachment, 
sharing amongst them universally the obligation of mutual self-defence 
and revenge in the event of injury to any individual of the race.’’? 

All this is as descriptive of the Hindu household as of the ancient 
Greek. In culture and civilisation the Bengalis are the Athenians 
of India. In one respect they are beginning to differ materially 
from the Athenians. They have no national costume. In ancient 
times doubtless the Hindus bedecked their clothing gorgeously with 
precious stones, pearls, laces, and embroidery. The turban and the 
robe were elaborately ornamented. But the Mohammedans put a 
stop to that. Their rapacity made the Hindus affect a simplicity in 
attire foreign to their habits and nature. That simplicity has now 
become a habit, and habit is religion. 

Among the middle class a plain dhuti and chudder have been long 
in fashion, the dhuti wrapped round the loins and between the legs, 
with one tail pendent behind and two in front. A gown or outer 

(1) Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 45, 46. (2) Thid., vol. i. p. 475. 
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robe, or chudder, hid the dhuti from view; but the chudder is now 
almost exclusively worn by the female sex and the orthodox 
Hindus. In the Hindu college of old the appearance of the students 
with their white muslin robes always reminded me of the students 
of Athens as described by Gaius and Polybius. 

The want of a national dress is fatal to the picturesque in Bengali 
assemblies. In such a climate the very poor cannot be expected to 
put on clothes for ornament. They wear as little as possible. But, 
of the upper classes, the habiliments are various and wonderfully 
made. The turban is usually shunned as being inconveniently hot. 
An English hat, an Egyptian fez, a cap of nondescript parentage, 
velvet, or cloth, or silk, or muslin, takes the place of the good old 
turban. The orthodox Hindus are very severe on the vagaries in 
dress of the modern Bengali. ‘Scan him from top to toe,” writes 
K in the Indian Mirror, “and you will see a mixture of Moghul, 
Burmese, Chinese, Jew, and Turk ;” the modern European might 
have been added—for some of the worst features of our dress young 
Bengal patronises. ‘‘ Not to be outbid in fashion, collars, neckties, 
and coats have lately come into vogue. In those that have the 
modesty not wholly to despise their national costume, you may see 
a frock or jacket peeping out from underneath the dhuti and chudder.” 
“Tt is an outrage on decency and good manners,” observes K—— 
indignantly, ‘‘when young men in these mongrel gala dresses obtrude 
themselves upon their elders and their betters.” And again, waxing 
wroth, he exclaims indignantly, ‘The modern Hindu of Lower 
Bengal is a hybrid mixture, referable to no recognised standard. 
The best skill of the tailor makes him at best a harlequin on the 
stage, or Jacko perched on a goat in martial attire—a curious mix- 
ture of odds and ends.” This is very severe, but it can do nobody 
any harm, and it is amusing as an instance of the orthodox Hindu’s 
indignation at the novelties and frivolities of young Bengal. 

The direct charity of Hindu householders is too often indiscrimi- 
nate. But it is in accordance with habits long cherished, and with 
the precepts of religion. The late Babu Mutty Lall Seal established 
an attitshala, or almshouse, not far from Calcutta, on the Barrackpore 
road, where from four to five hundred travellers are daily fed. He 
used to seat himself in the verandah of his home there, and watch the 
poor being fed. In his later days this constituted one of his prin- 
cipal pleasures. He was a man of great wealth, a friend of Euro- 
peans, and yet a man of the simplest tastes. On one particular 
Sunday, while seated with some friends near the avenue where the 
poor were being fed, he observed one of them most greedily devour- 
ing the food, utterly unmindful of all that was passing around. The 
benefactor earnestly watched the progress of the poor hungry man’s 
meal, as he feasted on the rice and curry gratuitously bestowed on 
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him. When that was concluded the Babu asked him whether he 
had been in want of food. “I left Barrackpore for Calcutta 
yesterday morning,” said he, ‘‘ and have had no food for forty-eight 
hours. I am feeble and lame and travel slowly.’’ The benevolent 
Babu could hardly restrain his tears as he remarked to his friends 
around him that he was amply compensated for all that his charity 
cost him by that one case. Nor did the poor wayfarer leave without 
substantial marks of the benevolent rich man’s favour. 

On another occasion Babu Mutty Lall Seal was told by a neigh- 
bour, that before he began to distribute his charity the poor could 
hardly get two meals a day, but since the opening of his almshouse 
they were able to purchase ornaments from their savings. Here 
was the effect of that very indiscriminate charity so much decried in 
Europe, and not without reason. “I gain a double object by my 
charity,” was the benevolent Babu’s reply. ‘I not only feed them 
now, but contribute to their support in the future.” The ornaments 
are often the only savings-bank known to the people of India. 
Direct charity is more practised and appreciated by the Hindus, 
notwithstanding the abuses that often flow from it, in consequence 
of the pleasure experienced in witnessing the happiness conferred 
before their eyes. The pleasure is immediate and considerable, 
whilst the evil effects are remote, hidden, and uncertain. There is 
scarcely a thakur bari, or shrine, an attitshala, or almshouse, where 
paupers are not seen daily in numbers being supplied with cooked 
food, and such religious and charitable endowments are scattered 
plentifully over the land. Feeding the poor seems to constitute 
one of the principal means of worshipping the gods. 

Of Western scholars who have studied the ancient literature 
and religion of the Hindus, few have been more successful than 
Professor Max Miiller. In his Hibbert Lectures he gives us the 
following account of the Hindu family. “There are still Brah- 
manic families in which the son learns by heart the ancient hymns, 
and the father performs day by day his sacred duties and sacrifices ; 
whilst the grandfather, even though remaining in the village, looks 
upon all ceremonies and sacrifices as vanity, sees even in the Vedic 
gods nothing but names of what he knows to be beyond all names, 
and seeks rest in the highest knowledge only, which has become to 
him the highest religion, viz., the so-called Vedanta, the end and 
fulfilment of the whole Veda. The three generations have learned 
to live together in peace. The grandfather, though more enlightened, 
does not look down with contempt on his son or grandson, least of 
all does he suspect them of hypocrisy. He knows that the time of 
their deliverance will come, and he does not wish that they should 
anticipate it. Nor does the son, though bound fast by the formulas 
of his faith, and strictly performing the minutest rules of the old 
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ritual, speak unkindly of his father. He knows he has passed 
through the narrower path, and he does not grudge him his freedom 
and the wider horizon of his views.” 

There may be something ideal and theoretical in this sketch of 
the Hindu household, but it is that which a study of the sacred 
books would lead us to anticipate. Certainly in old age the prac- 
tice of charity is held to be far superior to the outward observances 
of sacrifice and ritualism. It is at the period of the Doorgah Poojah 
that this practice of charity is seen in its fullest play in Bengal. 
Men, women, and children, the learned and the ignorant, the rich 
and the poor, the proud Brahman and the despised Chandul, all 
welcome the approach of this festival with the greatest delight. 
The husbandman lays aside his plough, the merchant his account- 
books, the artisan his tools, the landed proprietor his agricultural 
cares. All partake of the general mirth. 

The goddess Doorgah is the female principle by whose influence 
the universe was created. She isthe wife of the somewhat dissolute 
Shiva, and is said in olden times to have destroyed a giant called 
Mohesa, who had been a persecutor of the gods, as well as of men. 
Possessed of ten arms, which grasp different kinds of weapons, the 
goddess supports her right leg on a lion, and her left on the shoulder 
of a giant whom she has conquered—Mohesa, perhaps—and into 
whose heart a serpent from one of her arms strikes its deadly fangs. 
Over her head is a painted arch on which are exhibited her nume- 
rous attendants in the battle-field, and the carnage caused by the 
depredations of the giant. On her two sides stand, in graceful 
positions, her two daughters, the goddess of prosperity and the god- 
dess of wisdom, whilst close to them are placed Ganesha and Kartica, 
Ganesha with a head like that of an elephant, and the fair Kartica 
riding on a peacock. 

The worship of Doorgah lasts three days. The image is usually 
made of straw and clay, decorated profusely. On the fourth day it 
is thrown into some sacred river or lake. The preparatory rites and 
ceremonies in the household are numerous—ablutions, prayers, pre- 
paration of particular kinds of bread, and ritual observances. Then 
on the first great day of the feast the image is supposed to be 
animated with the spirit of Doorgah, and to that spirit the religious 
adorations are rendered. Not the goddess only, but her attendants 
also, to the right and left, all receive their share of homage and 
worship. On the second day the whole household attends the bath- 
ing of the image, which is done with great solemnity and devotion. 
The widows fast altogether on this day, in the hope of getting 
peculiar blessings from Doorgah, and freeing themselves from the 
stain of earthly desire. On the third day sacrifices and rejoicings 
are celebrated with loud and noisy demonstration. Kids, sheep, 
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and buffaloes are the animals sacrificed, according to the means of 
the households. The Brahmans are daily feasted with sweetmeats, 
fruits, and curds. And doubtless much of the benefit to be derived 
from the celebration depends upon the way in which the Brahmans 
are treated. 

The fourth and concluding day of the feast is the most important. 
Sacrifices are again offered, and after going through a round of 
religious adorations, the officiating priest dismisses the goddess and 
implores her to return next year. The dismissing ceremony being 
complete, the females of the household pour out their lamentations 
at the near prospect of the departure of so beneficent a deity. The 
goddess is then presented with gifts, and the dust of her feet is 
rubbed on the foreheads of her votaries. 

Nothing now remains but to consign the image, from which the 
divine spirit is supposed to have departed, to the waters. Borne on 
the shoulders of stout porters, the idol is paraded through the streets 
with great pomp. The neighbourhood resounds with music and 
singing. The acclamations of the worshippers are heard above the 
din. At length arrived at the water, the image, with all its trap- 
pings and tinsel ornaments, is cast into the waters, the poor sub- 
sequently vying with one another in rifling the goddess of her 
decorations. On returning from the immersion the priest sprinkles 
the votaries with holy water, and offers them his benedictions. 
They embrace each other with enthusiasm, and usually wind up the 
festivities with draughts of a solution of hemp leaves, which pro- 
duces a slight intoxication. Sweetmeats are liberally distributed at 
the same time. What the feast of Purim was to the Jews, what the 
Beiram is to the Mohammedans after their long annual fast, what 
the Christmas festivities are to the Christians, that the annual 
worship of Doorgah is to the households of Bengal. There is hardly 
a Hindu family in the country which does not provide new clothes 
for the festival. For months before, all classes are eager to lay by 
something for the great ceremonial, tradesmen, merchants, shop- 
keepers, artisans, and the agricultural population, differing as they 
may in other respects, agreeing in this. 

W. Knicuton. 
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MEN AND WOMEN. 
A SEQUEL. 


In the paper which appeared some time ago’ in this Review under the 
first part of the above title, I endeavoured to show the substantial simi- 
larity between men and women as human beings, and to found upon 
their common participation in all the fundamental characteristics of 
human nature the justice of women’s claim to an equal participation 
in all social and political rights derived from it. An able man- 
friend, after reading it, said, ‘I entirely agree with you, and yet I 
cannot help feeling that when the women have got all they ask for 
they will find it dust and ashes in their mouth.’’ Others, both men 
and women, expressed the same feeling in other words; and even 
where the justice of the women’s claim was admitted to be unanswer- 


- able, there was an instinctive recoil from accepting the establish- 


ment of their equality and independence as the last word on the 
relations between men and women. The writer, certainly, never 
considered it as such. It was the word that seemed most needful to 
be spoken at the time to help the solution of the practical questions at 
issue, and I tried to speak it as clearly and impartially as might be. 
But it dealt, and could deal only with one side of the relations 
between men and women—that which is created by law, custom, or 
public opinion—and therefore depending on conditions of time and 
place and more or less largely modified by them. To complete the 
subject, we must deal with the other side and the relation established 
by nature, which is unchangeable, independent of time and place, 
and which must, therefore, ultimately govern all the others. This 
is what I purpose attempting now, and by bringing out the funda- 
mental differences between men and women on which that relation 
rests, as I before brought out their fundamental similarity, to show 
how equally unfounded are the fears and hopes of the two parties 
who look to the emancipation of women from the restraints hitherto 
imposed upon them, as likely to revolutionize society and radically 
change the old relations of the sexes. 

Frederic Robertson has said somewhere that difference of sex 
interpenetrates the whole moral and mental as well as physical 
constitution, and that every thought, feeling, and act of life takes 
its tinge from the manhood of the man and the womanhood of 
the woman. This is an exaggerated statement, for there are, 
undoubtedly, many thoughts, feelings, and actions into which the 
influence of sex does not enter at all; but it is true that the life of 
men and women in all their relations to each other is permeated and 


(1) “Men and Women,” Fortnightly Review, November, 1879. 
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governed by difference of sex. No removal of artificial differences 
will remove or alter this. No increase in the freedom of intercourse, 
the camaraderie tending to establish itself now between the young of 
both sexes, will efface their consciousness of the difference, or make 
men and women stand towards each other as men towards men and 
women towards women. They will always wish to be pleasant in 
each other’s eyes, and will, consciously or unconsciously, fall into 
what a clever friend of the writer's calls ‘‘ peacocking.” Where 
there is not attraction there will be repulsion, but never indifference, 
except as the result of exclusive love for one, who then becomes the 
only one of the sex to the lover, man or woman, to whom all others 
are henceforth indifferent. The more absolute the freedom allowed 
by human laws, the more clearly will the natural law assert itself, 
keeping men and women distinct and never interchangeable notes in 
the music of humanity, their very distinctness creating its harmony. 

Even in the closest family relationships the difference of sex 
makes itself felt. The feeling of the father for his daughter, of the 
brother for his sister, of the mother for her son, of the sister for her 
brother, differs in some essential quality from that of the parent for 
the child of the same sex, of brother for brother, or sister for sister. 
And the reason is, that difference of sex introduces the element of 
the unknown—the sense of a mystery which can never be altogether 
fathomed. In the vulgar mind, the unknown—which is yet too 
near and in too familiar contact to be an object of terror—is apt to 
inspire dislike as alien, or contempt as a foolish riddle not worth 
reading. Here we find the origin of much of men’s common 
contempt for women ; and, let me add, of the almost equally common 
contempt of women for men. Mrs. Poyser is by no means the 
only one of her sex who believes that if women are fools, God 
Almighty made them so to match the men. In finer minds, the 
unknown excites the imagination, becomes the source of the ideal, 
and touches every feeling into which it enters with “the light that 
never shone on land or sea.’”” Hence the chivalrous worship of 
women by men—the heroic idealisation of men by women, and all 
the poetry of love in both—love, the mystery of mysteries, the 
transfiguration of the physical impulse man shares in common 
with the lowest of the brutes, into the most divinely human of all 
passions. 

On this attraction of sex rests the whole fabric of society, for it is 
the basis of the family, and the permanent moral character it 
assumes in marriage is the primary element of civilisation in its 
strict sense—the fitness of man to live in organized, law-governed 
communities. In my former essay, I said that marriage, in the 
sense of a permanent union between man and woman under special 
social sanctions, was as distinctively human as articulate speech. It 
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is the first step by which man is raised above the condition of the 
beasts of the field into a member of an organized body—the family, 
tribe, or state—all derived from the blood-relationships created and 
defined by marriage; and it will be found that the position of woman 
under the law of marriage, and the view taken of marriage itself in 
any society, gives the truest measure of its moral health and the 
character of its civilisation. 

To prove this position by the history of marriage would require 
almost as many volumes as I have pages to dispose of, and, as before, 
I must rest my case on certain broad, undisputed facts which govern 
the rest. The conditions of marriage involving the condition of 
women as a sex may be broadly divided into three. 1. Marriage as 
the possession of the woman by the man, won and held by the strong 
hand, or bought from her father or male relations, whose property 
she is till made over to the husband. Under this form of marriage 
the woman is entirely passive. She is simply a chattel, with no 
more voice in the matter than the cattle for which she is often 
exchanged; with no rights, properly so called, whatever, and, of 
course, can suffer no dishonour if a stronger than her husband 
carries her off to be his possession in turn so long as he can hold her. 
2. Marriage as a legal contract for the perpetuation of the family, 
determined by social considerations alone, without reference to indi- 
vidual inclinations on either side. Under this form of marriage 
the woman is almost as passive as under the former. She is simply 
the necessary instrument in the constitution of the family, and her 
rights are derived solely from the position she holds in it. 38. Mar- 
riage as the free choice of the individual man and woman, binding 
their lives together in the closest union possible to humanity. In this, 
the highest form of marriage, the woman holds the higher, though 
often the harder position, for she is free to accept or reject the man 
who sues her. She must be wooed, and not unwooed be won; and 
the physical strength of the man bows down in homage before the 
spiritual power of the woman. The history of these three forms of 
marriage is' coeval with the history of civilisation, but their limits 
cannot be assigned by fixed dates. They overlap each other at their 
border-lines, and all that can be marked with tolerable distinctness 
are the periods during which one becomes predominant, and gives the 
general rule under which the others occur only as exceptions. As all 
three forms have their roots in the constitution of man as an 
individual and social being, with physical and moral wants, all three 
will be found existing together, the predominance of one or the other 
being governed by the predominance of one or the other element 
under special conditions of life, the higher appearing sporadically, 
as it were, under the reign of the lower, and the lower holding its 
ground under the general predominance of the higher. 
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A very cursory glance at the different stages of society in which 
each of these forms of marriage has attained predominance, will 
suffice to show that they correspond with different and well-marked 
degrees of human development. The first form of marriage prevails 
among all savage and semi-barbarous populations. It is, virtually, 
that of all polygamous communities, whatever in other respects their 
stage of civilisation, although the second is closely mixed up with it 
from a very early period, owing to the importance attached to blood- 
relationships. It is only a form of the right of the strongest ; and 
submission to that right is the whole duty of women under it. The 
husband is disgraced if, through defeat in war, his wives’ become the 
spoil of the conqueror ; but if he can, in his turn, spoil the spoiler 
and take back his wives, they suffer no loss in his estimation for this 
transfer of possession. Even among the Greeks of the Homeric age 
we find queens and princesses passing into the possession of the 
victors in war without any loss of personal honour, and Menelaus 
takes back Helen, and reinstates her as wife and mistress in his 
household, apparently none the worse in his estimation for her ten 
years’ sojourn in Troy with Paris. 

We see the second form of marriage predominating wherever the 
family obtains a high importance, and it may be looked upon as 
marking a decided advance in civilisation, the establishment of 
organized communities, with a settled law and order to which physical 
force is subordinated. The woman has yet no rights as an individual 
human being under it, but no more has the man. The community 
is all in all, and the individual is regarded simply as a member of it, 
having only the rights inherent to his position in the family, tribe, 
or state. Under conditions favourable to public virtue, this form of 
marriage may be compatible with a high tone of social morals, and 
in the best days of republican Rome the wife and mother held a 
place almost as high as in England to-day. But this is an excep- 
tional phase, and we find it perishing in Rome so soon as the one 
moral bond which embraced and held together all the others— 
patriotism—was relaxed and lost in the greed of conquest and the 
strife of individual ambitions. Even the virtuous Cato exchanges 
wives with his friend without apparent loss of reputation to any of 
the parties concerned. 

In fact, that which we may call the tribal form of marriage con- 
tains within itself the germ of moral corruption, by subordinating 
moral to material interests. Its ruling principle is the security of 
the family and family inheritance through legitimacy of descent, and 
the consequence is at once a moral inequality between the wife and 
the husband. The faithfulness of the wife is the indispensable con- 
dition for the attainment of its purpose, and is, therefore, enforced 
upon her by every sanction society can devise. The faithfulness of 
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the husband does not affect it, and if he chooses to compensate him- 
self for the matrimonial fetters imposed upon him in the interests of 
his family or his order by unlimited license in other directions, 
society looks on with indifference, if not with complacency. This 
is the form of marriage which substantially prevails still in France 
and all the countries of Latin race, with what effect upon morality 
there is no need to dwell upon here. 

The third form of marriage, as the free choice of the individual 
man and woman, voluntarily binding their lives under a common 
obligation to leave all others and hold to each other only until death, 
can become predominant only in free societies, where the rights of 
the individual are recognised and protected by law. Christianity, 
which first asserted the rights of the individual human being in 
virtue of his humanity, contained in principle this form of marriage. 
Its fundamental doctrine, the divine origin and destiny of every 
human soul, which makes of every child of man a child of God and 
heir of eternal life, is antagonistic in its very essence to every form 
not only of slavery but of privilege founded on race, caste, or sex. It 
is the Magna Charta of human freedom, and, from the very first, 
women were included under its provisions. Their possession of 
souls, endowed with the same rights and privileges as the souls of 
men, was, happily, never contested, and this spiritual equality 
involved equality in all the rights that belong to the human being as 
such—to a person as distinguished from a thing. One of its first 
and most important effects was the change it wrought upon the view 
of marriage. Christ laid down no law of monogamy—though it is 
virtually contained in the command to the man to cleave to his 
wife so that they twain shall be one flesh—but, by making 
the man and the woman moral and spiritual equals, he virtually 
excluded polygamy, which rests on the inferiority of women. His 
followers, by symbolising the union of Christ and his Church under 
the form of marriage, gave to the latter the highest sanctity, and 
stamped it as a spiritual no less than bodily union. 

Had I &pace, it would be worth while to show how the monastic 
spirit in the early centuries of Christianity, and the celibacy of the 
priesthood enforced by the Church of Rome, has lowered the Christian 
ideal of marriage by changing it from the highest union of body and 
soul into a necessary concession to human weakness and worldly 
interests. But in spite of all, the element brought into human life 
by Christianity could never again be wholly eradicated. It was the 
leaven which sooner or later leavened the whole mass. 

A learned German writer so fully recognises this influence of 
Christianity on the relations between the sexes, that he writes an 
elaborate preface to one of his novels,’ to justify himself for having 


(1) Eine Eguptische Konigstochter, Georg Ebers. 
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introduced a love-scene in the modern sense between personages of 
the sixth century B.c., and quotes sundry passages from Greek and 
Roman writers in support of his view that such love belongs to 
human nature, and has existed in all times, though only as an excep- 
tion before the great revolution in thought and feeling produced by 
Christianity. He need not have gone so far for learned authorities 
in the matter. The oldest love-story in the world, which has 
remained the type of true love ever since, Jacob serving seven years 
for Rachel, “‘and they seemed unto him but a few days for the love he 
had to her,” tells the same truth to the most unlearned. And not 
only in the Bible, but in the legends of almost every tribe of the 
human race, in every stage of barbarism or civilisation, we find some 
tale of true love, stronger than all opposing forces, woven like a 
thread of pure gold through the rough and ugly web of common life, 
and proving it an original and undying element of human nature. 

The union springing from such love as this is at once the perfect 
type and the complete realisation of the union in human nature of 
flesh and spirit, the human with the divine. There is no perfect 
love which does not embrace both. The so-called Platonic love, the 
love of souls only, is not true love; it is scarcely true friendship, for 
even friendship requires that human and corporeal touch of hand, 
and voice, and eye, through which alone in this life heart can 
speak to heart. Still less is fleshly passion without the love of the 
soul, true love. It is but animal impulse, only so much higher 
than the impulse of the brute as it is stimulated by the beauty of the 
object desired and not by sex only. ‘True love finds its only 
completion in true marriage, because it must fill and reign over 
flesh and spirit, mind and body alike. Two human beings must be 
fused into one through all their powers, and their united life must 
be the life of their whole humanity, lived through its full compass of 
sense and affection, will and conscience, faith and hope—and a belief 
in its immortality is a part of its very essence. Love is in truth 
life raised to its highest power, for 

‘* Love 
Lives not alone immured in the brain; 
But with the motion of all elements, 
Courses as swift as thought in every power, 
And gives to every power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices.” ! 

And not only does love exalt the human, it interprets the divine. 
Dante’s Beatrice, the one true love of his earthly life, becoming his 
guide and interpreter to the highest heaven, is not a cold allegory, 
but the embodiment of a living truth—that love is the purifying 
flame, cleansing and bearing upward the earth-stained soul. 
Its first touch in the human heart, vibrating through every sense, 


(1) Love's Labour's Lost, act iv. sc. 3. 
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will awaken, if never awakened before, faith in that which 
transcends all sense, the intuition of the Divine. The life of man 
and woman to whom it remains unknown, or its full fruition is 
denied, remains imperfect, and falls short of its full capacities of 
being and happiness. 

This may seem a hard saying, seeing to how few is this perfect 
love given. But is it saying more than the poets, philosophers, and 
moralists, of all times and countries, have gone on saying from the 
beginning, that perfect happiness is for the few only, and that the 
multitude must put up with such shreds and shadows of it as they 
can get ? None the less is it of inestimable value to all to have an 
ideal which shall preserve us from taking the shadows for the 
reality, the shreds for a sufficient garment, and keep alive in us that 
“divine uncontent” which is the spring and strength of all higher 
aspirations. 

Let me not be supposed, however, to mean that there is no true 
marriage but such as follows this unique and perfect love. That 
would be to narrow, hopelessly, the number of lawful marriages ; for 
alas, such love is as rare as all other supremely beautiful things, and 
multitudes of men and women, by no means inferior, often very 
superior in other respects to the average, seem to be incapable of it. 
Whether they are really incapable admits of doubt, as I am inclined 
to believe that this apparent incapacity is really due to the absence 
of the right touch to wake it into life. Mrs. Oliphant, in one of her 
novels,? with her usual keen insight into human nature, brings 
a commonplace, sensual, hardened man of the world under this 
mysterious touch from a beautiful woman entirely destitute of 
worldly advantages, and his whole nature is at once metamorphosed 
by it. He of all men, the one who would have seemed to himself and 
to others most incapable of this all-absorbing, all-transfiguring love, 
becomes suddenly possessed by it, and his grossness is shamed into 
purity, his cynicism into reverence, his selfishness is lost in self- 
forgetfulness. The fanciful idea that we are all but half souls, and 
that our other half exists somewhere and must be found to make our 
life complete, may have some truth in it for all the ridicule it has 
provoked. It has, at least, enough truth to warn those who marry 
for worldly considerations alone, of the very real danger they run of 
finding after marriage their capability of love awakened by some 
other than the husband or wife to whom they are bound. 

But there is a marriage without love, in the sense of passion, 
which is second only to the perfect marriage of supreme and 
perfect love. It is the marriage which follows a true and fast 
friendship between man and woman; their union being determined 
by conscious and deliberate choice on definite grounds of esteem and 


(1) For Love and Life. 
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suitability, instead of that mysterious, involuntary, inexplicable 
attraction which is the essence of love, and which has no reason to 
give for itself except that it is. Such a marriage is the highest form of 
friendship, in which tenderness takes the place of passion, and yet 
gains through the difference of sex an exquisite charm, a glow and 
warmth transfiguring friendship into a reflection of love. Such 
marriages stand on indefinitely higher ground than the common run 
even of so-called love matches, made on the impulse of momentary pas- 
sion, fancy bred, which having no deeper root dies as rapidly as it was 
born. No question is more difficult to determine, when an attach- 
ment springs up between young people, than this, whether it be of 
the true or spurious kind, and whether, when the ferment has 
worked off, it will leave wine or vinegar on the lees ; nor how far the 
interference of parents to put an end to it is justifiable. There can 
be no doubt that, in the case of the very young, it is not only the 
parents’ right, but duty, to insist that the attachment shall be 
submitted to the only possible tests—time and absence, or absolutely 
interdicted when the bad character of one or other of the parties is 
ascertained ; but if the love so tried is not found wanting, then it 
will have proved its right to prevail. Every true love story is but 
the repetition of the primeval legend—God bringing the man and 
the woman together in a Paradise peopled by them alone—and what 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder. 

One word here on friendship pure and simple between men and 
women, the possibility of which is so often doubted or denied. I 
venture to affirm that friendship, frank, loyal, and absolutely free 
from any conscious thought of sex, is not only possible, but frequent, 
between men and women of healthy, well-conditioned minds. It is 
the affection of brother and sister, springing from the affinities of 
the moral nature, not of blood, and like that of brother and sister may 
continue to subsist, though the parties to it each love and marry in 
another direction. But a friendship so tender and intimate as this, 
springing up after the marriage of one or both, will stand on different 
and far more delicate ground. In a true marriage, the husband and 
wife ought to find in each other all that the affection of a person of 
the other sex can give them; but in the happiest marriage there is 
room besides for the friendship of man with man and woman with 
woman. Just because life is so intimately bound up with a person 
of another sex, the want arises for communion with one of your own, 
one who shares your masculine or feminine nature, and with whom 
therefore you have that freemasonry which is impossible between 
those of different sexes. It is common to find husbands objecting to 
their wives’ female friends, and wives looking with jealous eyes on 
their husbands’ male friends, a proceeding as foolish as it is unworthy, 
for such friendships are the natural satisfaction of alegitimate want; but 
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an intimate and tender friendship formed with a person of the other 
sex after marriage, may well be looked upon with disquiet by the 
one of the married couple left out of it. It could scarcely arise if 
the marriage were really happy; and if unhappy, if any rifts of 
disappointment or disillusion mar its perfect union, such a one- 
sided friendship, be it ever so pure and frank in its beginnings, 
will always be perilous, and no wise husband or wife will risk its 
insidious charm. This does not apply, of course, to the friendship 
which is felt and shared by husband and wife alike, and in which 
they really stand as one to the friend, who loves and is loved 
equally by both; nor to the friendship between a married woman no 
longer young and a much younger man, which is one of the most 
beautiful of relations, having always a maternal character on the one 
side and a filial one on the other, seldom if ever mingled with any 
other influence of sex. This can scarcely be so safely said of 
the friendship between an elderly man and a young girl. The 
paternal feeling is by no means so generally strong in men as the 
maternal in women, and the sensual feeling is much stronger, while 
the difference of years is to them rather a charm than a barrier, 
appealing as it does to their special masculine instinct to protect, 
and at the same time to rule, the object of their affection. 

I cannot leave the subject of marriage without one word on the 
question which so vitally affects its character, the possibility of 
divorce. It is of the very essence of marriage in its highest form 
that it should be indissoluble. The Church of Rome at once recog- 
nised and gave the highest sanctity to the indelible character of the 
marriage vow by placing it among the sacraments; and the law of 
civil marriage in all non-Protestant countries has equally maintained 
its indissolubility ; its permanence, in fact, makes it whatit is. Take 
that away, reduce marriage to a legal partnership which may be 
dissolved at the will of the parties who entered into it, and society 
loses its fixed basis in the family, which becomes as it were fluid, 
composed and decomposed at the pleasure of individuals. Ought 
then divorce never to be permitted ? I think our English law has 
hit the right mean by permitting it only where the breach of the 
marriage vow by one of the parties has virtually dissolved it already, 
thus releasing the other from a bond which has become a pollution ; 
but no grosser insult was ever offered to women than the inequality 
in the grounds of divorce established between the man and the 
woman by that law, nor a more insidious attack directed against the 
morality of their relations. The infidelity of the wife is sufficient to 
release the husband ; but the infidelity of the husband is not sufficient 
to release the wife unless he has added to it personal ill-usage. As 
well might her case have been included under the law against 
cruelty to animals. She may be set free if her husband has ill-treated 
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her as he might his horse or his dog, but if he only outrages her in 
that which is dearest and most sacred to her womanhood, she must 
remain bound in a union become the most degrading of slaveries. 
Against this monstrous inequality of men and women before the law, 
and also against the inequality of the social punishment awarded to 
each for the same crime, I would protest and urge my fellow-women 
to protest with all the force of moral indignation that is in me. 

The same class of considerations must force us once more to look 
at the darkest side of the relations between men and women where 
that inequality between them prevails in its fullest and most destruc- 
tive force. The evil has been well called the social evil, for it is the 
poison working at the very sources of life, the worm secretly gnaw- 
ing at the root of organized society. That root, as we have seen, is 
marriage, and every illicit connection outside marriage tends to 
social disorganization and disintegration. It is a true instinct that 
has led the extreme revolutionists of the continent to include marriage, 
with God and property, in their list of proscriptions, for marriage 
means law as opposed to lawlessness, stability as opposed to instability, 
order as opposed to anarchy in human relations. Its deadliest foe is 
the licence which takes its rights and refuses its duties. Is it not 
strange that all the legislation directed to restrain and minimise the 
licence rests upon the assumption that it is a necessary evil, an un- 
alterable condition, and aims only at securing as far as possible 
impunity to the man by throwing the whole penalty on the woman 
guilty of it? 

I am not blind to the frightful difficulties surrounding this sub- 
ject—those we have inherited from the past, besides those created by 
social and political conditions in the present. Much, however, would 
be gained if moralists, and especially educators, would face the 
problem, instead of, as now, systematically evading it, and if legis- 
lators could be brought to recognise that they indefinitely increase 
its difficulties by laws which confuse the moral sense of the people, 
and break down the surest safeguard of morals, respect for women. 
I do not believe in morality by Act of Parliament, or that a people 
will be forced into purity any more than sobriety by legislative 
enactments. The history of this miserable subject but too clearly 
proves how vain would be the attempt to put down licentiousness 
by law. The hope of real and large improvement lies in improved 
moral education for both sexes, and the changes in public opinion 
which would follow from it. All that law can do is to use its 
educational power, so continually forgotten, on the right side instead 
of the wrong. If school first taught the boy, and the law in later 
life taught the man, that this form of lawlessness is as intolerable in 
civilised society as any other, and to be punished alike in both 
parties to it, we might look hopefully for a vital change in the 
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moral estimates of society. Licentiousness would not be put an end 
to, but it would come to be seen and judged for what it is, the irre- 
concilable enemy of civilised society ; and the social brand stamped 
equally upon the men and the women guilty of it would infallibly 
confine it in time to the class of social outlaws. One generation 
has seen the fall of duelling and the extinction of habitual drunken- 
ness amongst gentlemen. In how many may we hope to see the 
fall of our present one-sided morality, and purity of life become as 
essential to the man as to the women who would hold an honoured 
place in society ? 

Virtuous women, little as they think it, have much to answer for 
in this matter. In their just horror of the sin they are pitilessly 
hard upon the sinner of their own sex, but by no means so hard, 
perhaps not hard at all, on the sinner of the other. And while visit- 
ing the full penalty of the sin upon the woman who has fallen, they 
seldom ask themselves what they have done to save her from falling. 
Too many mistresses of households and workshops are criminally 
careless in the arrangements they make for the young women in 
their employment as servants or work-women.' The motherly 
counsel and help that every young girl wants and should get from the 
older woman placed in authority over her, is too often replaced by 
sharp admonitions unsoftened by a grain of womanly sympathy or 
kindly advice, and care for their moral conduct is summed up in a 
general prohibition against “ followers.’ Again, the power to help 
is seriously curtailed by real or assumed ignorance of all that 
frightful side of human life lying beneath the cleanly, decent surface 
of society. The mothers of sons whose health of body, mind, and soul 
is imperilled by it—of daughters who, though too carefully guarded, 
perhaps, to suffer directly, must, as women, suffer indirectly in their 
dearest interests from it—must avert their faces and close their eyes 
and ears lest their feminine delicacy should be shocked by these 
nauseous realities. The heroic women who have descended into this 
terrible arena to fight the battle of womanhood and rescue their 
sisters frdm a worse than Egyptian slavery, are mentioned, if 
mentioned at all, with bated breath and uplifted eyes, as something 
too shockingly unfeminine in their audacity. Yet let me speak it 
in deepest earnestness and solemnity, it is here that lie the issues of 
moral life or death, freedom or slavery for women. No political, no 
educational, no professional equality will avail her till she obtains 


moral equality with man in the primal relation between man and 
woman. 


(1) Tt was discovered by a lady belonging to the Society for Befriending Young 
Servant Girls, that ina great London thoroughfare, the smaller shopkeepers having 
only one servant, were in the habit of turning her into the street, that the family might 
have the house to themselves during the convivial hour of supper. | 
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Let us go back now to the happier aspects of that relation. 
Marriage, which gives it its permanent and human character, gives 
also the permanent. and fundamental divisions of labour between 
the sexes. The man becomes the father, the woman the mother, and 
the work of both is marked out by their respective functions. 
Society is, in fact, the family on a large scale. Looked at as a whole 
the work of each generation is to bring the next into the world; to 
provide for and train it till it is ready to take up the work in its 
turn, and to transmit to it the inheritance received from its pre- 
decessors, not only undiminished but enlarged and improved. The 
fathers’ share in this work falls necessarily to the men, the mothers’ 
to the women. That many men and women do not marry or become 
parents, does not affect the general result, for they can reckon only 
as exceptions. The rule is marriage followed by offspring, and the 
normal reiation will govern the individuals who remain outside of it. 
The father’s work is to protect and provide for his family, and, as a 
necessary consequence, to rule it in its relations to the world without. 
He is responsible for it to the society of which he is a member, and 
power must go with responsibility. The mother has to bear the long 
pains and cares of motherhood; to cherish, guide, and help her off- 
spring through the many helpless years of infancy and childhood ; 
to rule over the internal arrangements of the household, and be the 
manager and dispenser of the resources provided by the man. The 
qualities and aptitudes essential to each for the performance of the 
work thus allotted to them by nature, will be found on examination 
to be those which are specially characteristic of sex, and make up 
what we call manliness and womanliness, as distinguished freza their 
common human nature. Strength and active courage, the power and 
desire to protect and work for, and to rule while protecting, the 
objects of his affection, which are indispensable to the father, are the 
special characteristics of the man’s manliness. Patient tenderness, 
the strength and courage of endurance rather than action, love of order 
and aptitude for the organization of details, the quick insight and 
sympathy which give influence, these are the indispensable requisites 
for the mother, and these are the special characteristics of the 
woman’s womanliness. And as in the man’s affection there is always 
something of the protecting, overruling tenderness of the father, so in 
the woman’s there is always something of the cherishing, influencing 
tenderness of the mother. The love of each for the other unconsciously 
recognises this difference. The woman is invested in the eyes of 
the man who truly loves her with something of the sacredness which 
belongs to the mother, and his love for her is tinged with reverence. 
The man, on the other hand, is invested in the eyes of the woman 
with something of the authority that belongs to the father, and her 
love for him has an element of submissiveness, of willing self-sur- 
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render to his protecting strength. So true is this that the genuine- 
ness of the love on either side may be safely tested by it. The 
woman who feels that there is no reverence for her in her lover; the 
man who feels that there is no submission, no self-surrender towards 
him in the woman who professes to love him, may rest assured that 
true love is not there. There may be passion on the man’s side, 
and affection on the woman’s, but not love. 

Each sex again has the defects of its qualities, to use a French 
expression. Strength and the desire to rule become arrogance and 
tyranny in the man; tenderness and the desire for influence sink 
into weakness and cunning in the woman. But although these 
defects may make us feel the man to be hateful, the woman despic- 
able, they do not give us the sense of discord, which jars upon us 
when we meet the faults of the man in the woman, and vice versd. A 
weak man—I am speaking of moral weakness—or a hard woman, 
does not strike us only as imperfect, but unnatural. You may love the 
man in spite of his weakness, and respect the woman in spite of her 
hardness, but you will scarcely love the woman or respect the man. 

These differences are as unalterable as the difference of sex, from 
which they spring ; no change in law, custom, or public opinion will 
affect them, and they will to the end of time govern the general rela- 
tions and the division of labour between men and women. If every 
profession and social position were thrown open to women to-morrow, 
as I trust they will be in course of time, we might feel sure that what- 
ever temporary disturbance might be caused by the suddenness of 
the change, in the long-run, and as a rule, women would obtain per- 
manent hold only of those which are compatible with their primary 
function of motherhood. Those whose disposition and abilities will 
lead them to throw themselves into and succeed in the work 
generally done by men, will always remain exceptions, and the 
world will be the richer for not having fettered them by law in the 
exercise of their exceptional powers. Let us remember in England 
that if the law had forbidden a woman to mount the throne, we 
should have had Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, instead of Queen 
Victoria, to reign over us. And who cannot recall instances where 
an ancient family would have been saved from ruin and disgrace 
if the headship of it had fallen to its daughters instead: of its 
sons ? 

The women who rebel against these limits imposed by sex may 
take comfort from the thought that a vast quantity of the best work 
of the world is of no sex. It is the work of preserving and enlarg- 
ing the general inheritance of mankind, of, to use the now stereo- 
typed expression, leaving the world better than we found it. 
Moral progress, knowledge in all its branches, art in all its forms, 
literature, culture,—these offer inexhaustible fields in which every 
advance will reveal a new horizon, every conquest new worlds to 
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conquer, and in which there will be no question of men or women, 
but only of the human powers each individual can bring to the com- 
mon stock of humanity. 

But before men and women can think of the next generation 
they have to provide for their own lives in the present, and so, after 
all, the first question to both is the bread-winning one. For the 
immense majority of the race the question is not what work they 
would choose or are most fitted to do, but by doing what they can 
earn their daily bread. This question is really at the bottom of the 
women’s-rights movement. The first right they claim is the right 
to live and to make the best they can of their lives.. The problem 
of due provision for women was, as I showed in my former paper, 
solved in various ages and states of society by taking care that the 
number of women at large in the community should not exceed the 
demand of men who would undertake to provide for them. Accord- 
ing to the age or country, female infanticide, polygamy, slavery, 
conventual institutions were the means by which this relation 
between demand and supply was maintained; but in our time and 
country, at all events, all these means have long been out of date, 
and the result is a large excess of women over men, and these 
women, with the exception of the infinitesimally small number of 
well-provided gentlemen’s daughters, must provide for themselves or 
starve. Hence they naturally demand that, since society allows 
them to live, and live at large, it shall also allow them to find the 
means of living wherever they can, and not send them to fight the 
battle of life in a closed field and with their hands and feet tied. 
The intrinsic reasonableness of this demand is beginning to force 
itself on men’s minds. One barrier after another is being thrown 
down, and the fall of the remainder is only a question of time. This 
is all the more certain, that the emancipation of women from arti- 
ficially imposed shackles is a necessary part of the great movement 
of emancipation going on throughout the world, under the impulse of 
one of those ruling ideas which are the ultimate governing forces in 
human history—the idea of humanity, with its inalienable right of 
moral freedom. It is, as we have seen, the fundamental idea of 
Christianity, deposited by it in the human conscience, but doomed to 
be latent there till—the time being ripe and the soil prepared— 
towards the end of the last century it forced its way io the light 
and became an element of practical politics. Before it serfdom, 
caste, and slavery have been gradually disappearing from the 
civilised world. The divine right of kings over their people, of one 
set of human beings to make serfs or slaves of another, of one social 
class to pre-eminence above the rest, is being merged in the divine 
right of the human being over himself, his faculties, his work, and 
its products. This is the right the woman claims to share equally 
with the man. 
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The first resuit, however, as regards the labour question is and 
must be additional pressure in all the employments hitherto closed 
to women which they can possibly undertake and in which they see 
a chance of bettering their condition. They have been forcibly kept 
out of the running and been practically told, when they urged their 
claim, that unless their lives were in some way useful to men, the 
men saw no necessity for their living. They can sgarcely be 
expected to remain satisfied with the answer, or to refrain from 
pressing in where the gates are open to them, at last, because it 
causes the men inconvenience; but if they and the friends who 
wish to serve them are wise, they will direct their labour as much as 
possible into new channels—into the new kinds of work created by 
new discoveries and applications of science, of which men have not 
actual or prescriptive possession. 

One point must be touched upon here before leaving this subject, 
t.e. the much-disputed question of the justice or expediency of 
regulating by law the labour of adult women. At first sight it 
seems entirely right and just to the women to protect them, as the 
weaker side, against the exactions of the stronger, whether employers 
or, as too frequently happens, their own natural protectors, fathers 
and husbands. Nor can any one, having real regard for the higher 
interests of society, not wish that mothers of families might be saved 
from all labour which forces them to abandon their homes, and which 
fatally interferes with their proper mothers’ work : the bearing, rearing, 
and training of children healthy in body and mind, in a home made 
happy and orderly by the mother’s care and government. But, alas! 
here again comes in the terrible question of bread. The adult 
woman, married or not, may answer: It is better to live hardly than 
not to live at all. The mother may say: It is better for my children, 
since I have them, to get bread and shelter in ever so miserable and 
unmothered a home, than to get neither, or have to seek them in the 
workhouse ; and thus it appears that the laws' intended to protect 
women would really increase their disadvantages. 

One of the great fears of men from the independence of women is 
lest it should make them indifferent to marriage; but the disin- 


‘erested well-wishers of women will, instead of regretting their 


comparative independence of marriage, do all in their power to 
encourage them not to marry till they meet with the man who compels 
their love or highest friendship, and is, therefore, the only man they 
ought to marry. Many a woman, who would not have yielded to 
worldly inducements only, has been beguiled into marriage without 
love by this legitimate craving to escape from the aimless vacuity, the 
hopeless narrowness of a life without one large interest, one outlet 


(1) This does not apply to the laws prohibiting the labour of women in mines, which 
was directly destructive of decency and morality. 
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for activity. Let us hope that this state of things is passing away. 
It cannot pass too soon for the dignity of women and the happiness 
of married life. The single woman, standing in honourable and 
honoured independence, whether inherited or earned, freely choosing 
and following her own path in life, is the product of a higher civili- 
sation—one in which might has ceased to be right, and the idea 
of human freedom has prevailed over that of caste and privilege. 
Such women will add indefinitely to the moral forces of society, but 
none the less will they be women, with the woman’s desire for the 
love of man, as men desire the love of woman, to round their lives 
into the perfect fulness of life neither can have without the other. 

And none the less will these women, whether that life be theirs or 
not, be compelled by the force of natural law to take their share in 
the woman’s, that is the mother’s, work in the world. Let us look 
more closely at what that work is, apart, of course, from purely 
physical functions. The woman, in virtue of her motherhood, is the 
natural educator of the race, the natural helper and comforter of the 
helpless and comfortless, and therefore the natural guardian of the 
poor and minister of charity. She is the natural physician of her 
own sex and nurse of both; the natural counsellor of the combatants in 
the active struggles of life, which, being withdrawn from them by the 
conditions of her motherhood, she can survey with the calmer, clearer 
vision of a looker-on. She is, above all, the natural ally and 
upholder of law and order, as against lawlessness and anarchy ; of 
the ideal, as against the material ; of moral, as against physical force; 
the natural priestess of all the pieties and sanctities of life, and 
therefore of religion, the supreme piety, the holy of holies. Surely 
no woman need complain that her woman’s work is not large enough 
and noble enough to satisfy her ambition. 

And yet, I fear, not a few women will read the above passage with 
a smile very like a sneer, and pronounce it the old twaddle about 
women’s mission in a new dress. They will above all scorn the idea 
that women have any special duty or interest in connection with 
religion, which, because of the too frequent alliance between 
spiritual and temporal despotism in the past, they will—following 
the tendency of the times—denounce as the natural enemy of human 
progress and freedom, and look to the overthrow of its power over 
men and women’s minds as the necessary beginning of an era of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. This is not the place to discuss the 
abstract truth or falsehood of any system of religious belief, but I 
may be permitted to point out the monstrous fallacy involved in the 
latter assumption. If there be no God, if there be nothing in the 
universe but the motion of blind, unconscious forces, if man is but 
the more cunning of the beasts, able through the fuller development 
of his brain and hand to master the rest, then he can have no rights, 
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no dignity as man. There can be no rights in such an universe but 
the right of the strongest; no dignity but that conferred by the 
slavishness of the weak. The battle of life must be fought out to 
the bitter end, as pitilessly among the human as among the other 
races of organized life, animal or vegetable. To talk of the 
sacredness of human life would be an absurdity, for there can be 
nothing sacred where there is nothing divine. Philanthropy under 
such a system becomes a mischievous interference with the survival 
of the fittest, self-sacrifice a reprehensible folly; for what such a 
society will want is, not to help those who cannot help themselves, 
but to weed them out or keep them enslaved for its lower uses. 
Woe to the conquered in that battle, for the conquerors will give no 
quarter! Woe to the women who are and ever must be through 
their function of motherhood on the physically weaker side! They 
will have no appeal to a higher law; no equal birthright as free 
human souls on which to ground equal human rights. Their only 
power will be, as it has always been in corrupt and lawless societies, 
their power over the passions of men; their only strength men’s 
moral weakness. Those among them who have not the instruments 
of this power, beauty and cunning, or who would disdain to use them— 
the good, the pure, the noble—must go hopelessly to the wall. This 
is the logical outcome of Atheism and Materialism, supposing it 
possible that they should so possess themselves of men’s minds as to 
drive out not only religious faith, but all the traditional habits of 
thought and feeling which have grown up under it, and which uncon- 
sciously govern conduct long after all conscious hold on the belief 
itself has been lost. So much for the “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity’ to be hoped for in a world without God, among men 
without souls. 

There is one more possible relation between men and women 
to which I would devote my few remaining words. I mean the 
relation of school-fellows and fellow-students. It is the growing 
conviction of those whose opinion is entitled to most authority 
on the subject, that the best education for both sexes is education 
in common—a conviction I fully share. This may seem inconsis- 
tent with what I have said of the unalterable division of labour 
between them, which may seem to demand a different preparation 
for each, but the contradiction is only apparent. As society is the 
reproduction of the family on a large scale, so the school should be 
its reproduction on a small one. The monastic system which has 
hitherto prevailed, unnaturally separating the sexes, estranging them 
from each other, and sacrificing the natural healthy action and 
reaction of the one upon the other through childhood and early 
youth, has been one, and by no means the least prolific, cause of the 
vitiation of their relations in later life. Among boys and girls 
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their ignorance of each other leads them to tolerably mutual 
contempt and an exaggerated appreciation of the qualities belonging 
to their sex. Among young men and women it produces morbid 
excitement and curiosity, and an equally exaggerated estimate of 
the sex which is not their own. All this would disappear if boys 
and girls were brought up together from infancy, through school and 
college, till they took their respective places in the world. The 
intimacy between them, where it existed, would be the pure and 
natural one of brother and sister. Love does not flourish, as a rule, 
in that dry light of daily familiarity. It requires something of the 
mysterious atmosphere which turns light into a golden halo, and the 
common earth into a Paradise. Flirtation is the fruit of idleness; 
there is no time for it when boy and girl, young man and young 
woman, are each determined not to be left behind in the race 
they are running together. As to the grosser forms of vice, he 
must have a base nature indeed, and will therefore be an exception, 
who can deliberately plan the ruin of the school- and play-fellow of 
his boyhood. That this is not a mere theory or Utopian dream has 
been proved by long practical experience, both in Scotland, where 
mixed education has gone on in the parochial schools since their first 
institution, and in the United States, where it has been fully tried 
not only in schools but in colleges, and by the success of the system 
of mixed classes wherever tried in this country and elsewhere. At 
the latest educational congress, that held at Brussels last summer, 
which from its international and representative character had a 
special weight and importance, there was a remarkable consensus of 
testimony in favour of it from the most various and unexpected 
quarters. 

If any fears are felt lest this early familiarity between the sexes 
should unduly diminish their legitimate attraction for each other, 
and lessen the inclination for marriage, let us once more remember 
that nature is stronger than any of our arrangements, and also that 
all boys and girls will not go to the same school or college. The 
Eton girls will marry the Harrow boys, the Oxford men the Cam- 
bridge women, and vice versd, and both parties will be the better for 
each having learned to know something of the other’s sex in a 
different relation. Here and there a couple may be found in 
whom love has grown from the cradle, whose inborn fitness for 
each other is so woven into their very nature that the closer, 
the more familiar their intercourse, the more conscious do they 
become of their oneness in heart, mind, and soul. For them no 
illusion is needed to create their Paradise, for it is the sober certainty 
of waking bliss. The marriage which crowns such love as this is 
the ideal marriage, beyond which earth has nothing to give to man 
or woman. Marta G. Grey. 
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Now that we are on the eve of negotiations for another Commercial 
Treaty with France, it is worth while to look back to some of the 
considerations which were present in men’s minds when Mr. Cobden 
devised his memorable treaty twenty years ago. Under a different 
form that treaty must still be regarded as an extension of the same 
principles which had inspired Mr. Cobden’s first great effort. It was 
one more move in the direction of free exchange. By many 
prominent men, indeed, at the time, and by many more afterwards, 
the Treaty was regarded as an infraction of sound economic 
principles. Some came to this opinion from lack of accuracy, but 
more from a failure in copiousness of thought. One or two of those 
who had been with Mr. Cobden in the van of the assault on the Corn 
Laws, now looked askance on a transaction which savoured of the 
fallacy of reciprocity. Those rigid adherents of economics who insist, 
in Mill’s phrase, on treating their science as if it were a thing not to 
guide our judgment, but to stand in its place, denounced the doctrine 
of treaties as a new-fangled heresy. Even the old Protectionists 
professed a virtuous alarm at an innovation on the principles of Free 
Trade. 

The discussion of 1860 did little more than reproduce a discussion 
that had taken place seventeen years before. When Sir Robert Peet 
entered office, he found four sets of negotiations pending for com- 
mercial treaties, between England and France, Portugal, Spain, and 
Brazil. Those with France were obviously the most important. 
Affairs in Syria had interrupted them, but Peel resumed the 
negotiations. He was most anxious for a Tariff Treaty. ‘I should 
not,”’ he said, as Pitt had said before him, and as Cobden and Mr. 
Gladstone said after him, ‘estimate the advantage of an extended com- 
mercial intercourse with France merely in respect to the amount of 
pecuniary gain; but I value that intercourse on account of the effect 
it is calculated to produce in promoting the feelings of amity and good- 
will between two great nations. I should regard that mutual inter- 
course in commercial affairs as giving an additional security for the 
permanent maintenance of peace.””* Unfortunately, the negotiations 
fell through. Guizot said that he could not pass any such measure 
through the Chambers. Nor was there better success in other quarters. 

In 1843, Mr. J. L. Ricardo had introduced a resolution in the 
House of Commons, declaring the inexpediency of postponing 
remissions of duty with a view of making such remissions a basis of 
commercial negotiations. This was a reply from the pure economic 


(1) April 25, 1843. 
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party to a statement which Sir Robert Peel had made, that he 
did not reduce the wine duties because he hoped to make them the 
instruments of treaties with foreign countries. Ricardo prefaced his 
resolution by a speech, which was very able, but which pressed for 
Free Trade without delay, restriction, or qualification. The only 
process to which they need resort against hostile tariffs was to open 
the ports. Mr. Gladstone answered Ricardo by the same arguments 
that were afterwards used to defend his own policy in 1860. 
Mr. Disraeli, not at all disclaiming Free Trade as a general policy, 
supported Mr. Gladstone against the ultra-Free-Traders in a speech 
remarkable to this day for its large and comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of our commerce, and for its discernment of the channels 
in which it would expand. On the immediate question, Mr. Disraeli 
gave a definite opinion in support of the Minister. ‘“ In forming 
connections with the states of Europe,” he said, “it was obvious 
that we could only proceed by negotiations. Diplomacy stepped in 
to weigh and adjust contending interests, to obtain mutual advan- 
tages, and ascertain reciprocal equivalents. Our commerce with 
Europe could only be maintained and extended by treaties.” * 

Cobden supported Ricardo’s motion, not on the rather abstract 
grounds of the mover and others, but because it was a way of pre- 
venting a Government “ which was the creature of monopoly, from 
meddling with any of our commercial arrangements.” The envoy 
to Brazil, he said, had been sent out to obtain the best terms for the 
West Indian sugar monopolists, and he quoted the description by 
a Brazilian senator, of the people of Great Britain as the slaves of a 
corn, sugar, coffee, and timber oligarchy. 

Was it fit, Cobden asked, that the executive government should 
be allowed to go ali over the world to seek for impediments to Free 
Trade abroad, in order to excuse them in resisting the removal of 
impediments at home? It might be very well to talk of a com- 
mercial treaty with Portugal, but abolish the monopolies of sugar, 
corn, and coffee, and the vast continents of North and South America 
would be opened to the manufacturers of Great Britain. Charac- 
teristically enough, he kept close to the immediate and particular 
bearings of the discussion, and nothing was said by him in 1843 that 
was inconsistent with his position in 1860. Ricardo, again, in 1844 
brought forward a resolution to the effect that our commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations would be best promoted by regulating 
our own customs duties as might be best suited to our own interests, 
without reference to the amount of duties which foreign powers 
might think expedient to levy on British goods. The discussion 
was very meagre, and the House was counted out. 


(1) Feb. 14, 1843. “Sign the Treaty of Commerce with France,” Mr. Disraeli cried, 
‘that will give present relicf.” 
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To return to the Treaty of 1860. Cobden, unable to be present to 
defend his measure in the House of Commons, took up the points of 
the case against it in a letter to Mr. Bright :— 

“T observe that some of the recent converts to Free Trade, who 
gave you and me so much trouble to convert tiem, are concerned at 
our doing anything so unsound as to enter into a Commercial Treaty. 
[ will undertake that there is not a syllable on our side of the Treaty 
that is inconsistent with the soundest principles of Free Trade. We 
do not propose to reduce a duty which, on its own merits, ought not 
to have been dealt with long ago. We give no concessions to France 
which do not apply to all other nations. We leave ourselves free to 
lay on any amount of internal duties, and to put on an equal tax on 
foreign articles of the same kind at the Custom House. It is true 
we bind ourselves, for ten years, not otherwise to raise such of our 
customs as affect the French trade, or put on fresh ones; and this, 
I think, no true Free Trader will regret. 

“And here I may suggest, that if you observe the members on 
the Opposition side averse to parting with the power of putting on 
higher customs duties on these articles of French origin, it may be 
well to read them a lesson on the impossibility of their being able to 
lay any further burdens on commerce in future, and to remind them 
that if they sanction higher expenditure, they must expect to pay it 
in a direct income tax. Public opinion, without any French Treaty, 
is daily tending to this result. 

“There being no objection on the ground of principle, there are, 
and will be, many specious arguments resorted to by those who really 
at heart have no sympathy for a cordial union between the two 
nations, for defeating or marring the projected Treaty. Of course 
these fallacies you will easily deal with. I observe they often answer 
themselves. For instance, in the same breath, we are told that we 
have emptied our budget and given everything to France already, and 
then that we are going now to give everything and receive nothing. 
Then we are told that it is very wrong to reduce the duties on 
French wines, because France is going to lower the duties on British 
iron; and in the same breath are reproached for including Spain 
and Portugal in our ‘concessions,’ without obtaining anything in 
return! I am really half inclined to share your suspicions that 
there are influences at work, hostile to any policy which shall put 
an end to the present state of armed hostility and suspicion between 
France and England. God forgive me if I do any body of men the 
injustice of attributing to them wrongfully such an infernal policy. 
It is, perhaps, hardly consciously that anybody would pursue such 
a course. 

“But surely, if people wished to see the relations of the two 
countries improved, they would never attempt to impede the only 
sure means of attaining that end by such frivolous objections. These 
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people seem to think that Free Trade in France can be carried by a 
logical, orderly, methodical process, without resorting to stratagem, 
or anything like an indirect proceeding. They forget the political 
plots and contrivances, and the fearful adjuncts of starvation, which 
were necessary for carrying similar measures in England. They 
forget how Free Trade was wrested from the reluctant majorities of 
both our Houses of Parliament. Surely Louis Napoleon has as good 
a right, and may plead as strong motives of duty, for cheating (if I 
may use the word) the majorities of his Senate into an honest policy, 
as Peel had in dealing with the House of Lords. The Emperor of 
the French was elected by the whole people, not only to administer 
their laws, but to /egislate for them. They do not expect, as we do 
in England, to initiate reforms. They look for amelioration from 
above. When speaking with the Emperor, he observed to me that 
the protected interests were organized, and the general public was 
not ; and, therefore, the contest was as unequal as between a disci- 
plined regiment and a mob. The answer was obvious: ‘ Your 
Majesty is the organization of the masses.’ And I am earnestly 
of opinion that he is now acting under this impulse and conviction.” 

The direct effects of the Treaty upon the exchange of products 
between England and France have been too palpable to be dénied. 
In 1858 the total exports from England to France amounted to no 
more than nine million pounds, and the imports from France to 
thirteen millions. Nineteen years later, in 1877, the British exports 
and re-exports had risen from nine to twenty-five million pounds, 
and the imports from France to forty-five millions. 

The indirect effects of the Treaty were less plainly visible, but 
they cannot be left out of account if we seek to view the Treaty 
policy as a whole. England cleared her tariff of protection, and 
reduced the duties which were retained for purposes of revenue on 
the two French staples of wine and brandy. France, on her part, 
replaced prohibition by a system of moderate duties. If this had 
been all, it might have been fair to talk about reciprocity, though 
even then, when it is a reciprocity in lowering and not in raising 
duties, the word ceases altogether to be a term of reproach. But 
the matter did not end here. The Treaty with France was not like 
the famous Methuen Treaty with Portugal (1703), an exclusive 
bargain, to the specified disadvantage of a nation outside of the 
compact. In 1703 we bound ourselves to keep our duties on French 
wines one-third higher than the duty on the wines of Portugal. This 
was the type of treaty which Adam Smith had in his mind when 
he wrote his chapter on the subject. Pitt’s Treaty with France 
(1786) was of a different and better kind; and his motive in making 
it was not diplomatic or political, as had been the case in the old- 
fashioned treaties of commerce, but truly economical and social. He 
wished to legalize the commerce which was carried on illegally, and 
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to an immense extent, by smuggling—always the spontaneous 
substitute for Free Trade; and he boldly accepted, moreover, the 
seeming paradox that reduction of duties may lead to increase of 
revenue.' Neither party stipulated for any peculiar advantages. 
Still, the benefits of the treaty were confined to the two nations who 
made it. In 1860 England lowered her duties, not only in favour of 
French products, but in favour of the same products from all other 
countries. The reforms which France and England now made in 
favour of one another, in the case of England actually were, and in 
the case of France were to be, extended to other nations as well. 
This was not reciprocity of monopoly, but reciprocity of freedom, or 
partial freedom. England had given up the system of differential 
duties, and France knew that the products of every other country 
would receive at the English ports exactly the same measure and 
treatment as her own. France, on the other hand, openly intended 
to take her treaty with England as a model for treaties with the rest 
of Europe, and to concede by treaty with as many Governments as 
might wish, a tariff just as favourable as that which had been 
arranged with England. Asa matter of fact, within five years after 
the negotiations of 1860, France had made treaties with Belgium, 
the Zollverein, Italy, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, and Austria. 

In these, and in the treaty made afterwards by England with 
Austria, Sir Louis Mallet reminded its opponents in later years that 
each of them had a double operation. Not only does each treaty 
open the market of another country to foreign industry; it imme- 
diately affects the markets that are already opened. For every 
recent treaty recognised the “most favoured nation”’ principle, the 
sheet-anchor of Free Trade, as it has been called. By means of this 
principle, each new point gained in any one negotiation becomes a 
part of the common commercial system of the European confedera- 
tion. ‘ By means of this network,” it has been excellently said by 
a distinguished member of the English diplomatic service, “‘ of which 
few Englishmen seem to be aware, while fewer still know to whom 
they owe it, all the great trading and industrial communities of 
Europe, i.e. England, France, Holland, Belgium, the Zollverein 
(1870), Austria, and Italy, constitute a compact international body, 
from which the principle of monopoly and exclusive privilege has 
once for all been eliminated, and not one member of which can take 
off a single duty without all the other members at once partaking 
in the increased trading facilities thereby created. By the self- 
registering action of the most favoured nation clause, common to this 
network of treaties, the tariff level of the whole body is being 


(1) ‘Only 600,000 gallons of French brandy were legally imported in a year, while no 
less than 4,000,000 of gallons were believed to be every year imported into England. 
And since there was a total prohibition of French cambrics, every yard of them sold in 
England must have come in by illicit means.” —Lorp Sranuorr’s Life of Pitt, i. 316, 317. 
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continually lowered, and the road being paved towards the final 
embodiment of the Free Trade principle in the international engage- 
ment to abolish all duties other than those levied for revenue 
purposes.” 

In face of unquestioned facts of this kind, nothing can be less 
statesmanlike than to deny that the treaties since 1860 have helped 
forward the great process of liberating the exchange of the products 
of their industry among the nations of the world. It is amazing to 
find able men so overmastered by a mistaken conception of what it is 
that economic generalization can do for us, as to believe that they 
nullify the substantial service thus rendered by commercial treaties 
of Cobden’s type to the beneficent end of international co-operation, 
by the mere utterance of some formula of economic incantation. If 
the practical effect of the commercial treaties after 1860, as con- 
ceived and inspired by Cobden, has been, without any drawback 
worth considering, to lead Europe by a considerable stride towards 
the end proposed by the partisans of Free Trade, then it is absurd 
to quarrel with the treaties because they do not sound in tune 
with the verbal jingle of an abstract dogma. It is beside the 
mark to meet the advantages gained by the international action of 
commercial treaties, by the formula, ‘“‘ Take care of your imports, 
and the exports will take care of themselves.” The decisive con- 
sideration is that we can only procure imports from other countries 
on the cheapest possible terms, on condition that producers in those 
countries are able to receive our exports on the cheapest possible 
terms. Foreign producers can only do this, on condition that their 
governments can be induced to lower hostile tariffs; and foreign 
governments are only able, or choose to believe that they are only 
able, to lower tariffs in face of the strength of the protected interests, 
by means of a commercial treaty. The effect of a chain of such 
treaties—and the chain is automatically linked together by the 
favoured nation clause—is to lower duties all round, and lowering 
duties all round is the essential and indispensable condition of each 
country procuring for itself on the lowest possible terms imports 
from all other countries. 

It is an economic error to confine our view to the imports or 
exports of our own country. In the case of England, these are 
intimately connected with, and dependent upon, the great circulating 
system of the whole world’s trade. Nobody has fully grasped the 
bearings of Free Trade, who does not realise what the international 
aspect of every commercial transaction amounts to; how the con- 
ditions of production and exchange in any one country affect, both 
actually and potentially, the corresponding conditions in every other 
country. Itis not Free Trade between any two countries that is the 
true aim ; but to remove obstacles in tle way of the stream of freely 
exchanging commodities, that ought, like the Oceanus of primitive 
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geography, to encircle the whole habitable world. In this circulating 
system every tariff is an obstruction, and the free circulation of 
commodities is in the long run as much impeded by an obstruction 
at one frontier as at another. This is one answer to an idea which 
has been lately broached among us, under stress of the temporary 
reaction against Free Trade. It has been suggested that though we 
cannot restore Protection in its old simplicity, yet we might establish 
a sort of National Imperial Customs Union among the English 
dominions. The territory over which the flag of Great Britain 
waves is so enormous and so varied in productive conditions, that 
we could well afford, it is urged, to shut ourselves within our own 
walls, developing our own resources, and consolidating a strong 
national sentiment, until the nations who are now fighting us with 
protective tariffs come round to a better mind. The answer to this is 
that the removal of the restriction on the circulation to a more distant 
point would not affect the vital fact that the circulation would still 
be restricted and interrupted. To induce our colonies and depen- 
dencies to admit our goods free, would of course be so much gained ; 
just as the freedom of interior or domestic commerce, which was one 
of the chief causes of the early prosperity of Great Britain, was by 
so much a gain over the French system, which cut off province 
from province by customs barriers during the same period. But 
freedom of internal commerce, whether within an island or over a 
wide empire, is still not the same thing as universal freedom of 
exchange. An interruption, at whatever point in the great currents 
of exchange, must always remain an interruption and a disadvantage. 
England is especially interested in any transaction that tends to 
develop trade between any nations whatever. We derive benefit 
from it in one way or another. The mother country has no interest 
in going into a Customs Union with her colonies, with the idea of 
giving them any advantage or supposed advantage in trading with 
her over foreign countries. 

It is not enough, therefore, to remove our own protective duties, 
though Peel may have been right under the circumstances of the 
time in saying that the best way of fighting a hostile tariff is by 
reforming your own. It is the business of the economic statesman 
to watch for opportunities of inducing other nations to modify duties 
on imports; because the release of the consumers of other nations is 
not only a stimulus to your own production for exportation, but has 
an effect in the supply of the imports which you declare to be the 
real object of your solicitude. 

Epiror. 


(1) This is worked out with vigour and acuteness in the admirable pamphlet published 
by the Cobden Club in 1870, entitled, Commercial Treaties: Free Trade and Inter- 
nationalism. Four Letters by a discipleof Richard Cobden. 
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THE great measure which Mr. Gladstone has framed for the re-settle- 
ment of Ireland was read a second time in the House of Commons 
(May 20th) by an overwhelming majority, in the proportion of two 
to one, only one hundred and seventy-six members going into the 
lobby against the Bill. Even if all those who, from whatever cause, 
abstained from the division had brought themselves .to oppose the 
Bill, the Government would still have had a decisive majority. 
Even the most sanguine Ministerialists had not counted on a majority 
of more than one hundred and forty. That the Opposition should 
have cut so poor a figure in this momentous division only shows the 
overwhelming strength of the view which they resisted. It shows 
how urgent is the feeling that the time has come when the re-settle- 
ment of the land system of Ireland on a new base can be delayed no 
longer. If we look at the analysis which has been published of the 
division, its significance is still more important. The principle of 
the Bill was accepted and affirmed not only by the more advanced 
wing on the Ministerial side, but by the whole body of the Whigs 
and Moderates, including those who mutinied last year against the 
unlucky Disturbance Bill. This feature in the vote ought not to be 
lost on those who dream, and make a terrible noise in their dreaming, 
about the speedily approaching secession of the ‘‘ moderate ” Liberals 
to some imaginary and impossible camp of eclectic safe men. Not 
only did the Whigs vote for the Bill, but there was a significant con- 
tingent of Conservatives who could not be brought to vote against 
it. Among the abstainers were Conservative members for counties, 
who dared not oppose a confirmation of tenant-right ; and Conser- 
vative members for boroughs, who dared not run the risk of 
alienating the Irish vote. But to those who have best considered 
the true principle of governing Ireland, the most interesting element 
in the division must naturally be the votes given by the Irish 
representatives themselves. It is they who best understand the 
conditions of the problem with which the Land Bill professes to 
deal; indeed, many of those whose business it is to follow the course 
of the discussion must have felt that it is only the Irish repre- 
sentatives who understand the conditions of the problem at all. 
Their vote was most remarkable, aud in some critical respects it 
could hardly have been more satisfactory. Only eight Irish members 
were found to oppose the Bill, and of these eight three represented 
what may be called the official and formal opposition. Moderate 
Home Rulers, like Mr. Shaw, joined Home Rulers of another colour, 
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like Mr. A. M. Sullivan and Mr. O‘Connor Power, in supporting 
the Bill. The Liberals who are not Home Rulers were all but 
unanimous on the same side. More important than this was the very 
strong support given to the Bill by the Ulster Conservatives. 
It may fairly be said that every section of the Irish representation is 
to be found in the majority, and this ought to be enough to show 
that the Bill in its broad features has secured the approbation of the 
great bulk of those who know best from experience what it is that 
Ireland wants. There was, however, one most formidable defection. 
Mr. Parnell and a score of his friends declined to vote either way. 
If we think of Mr. Parnell’s position in Ireland, especially in con- 
nection with the Land Question, which has in fact been at the very 
root of his political success, few words are needed to bring out the 
great importance of his abstention. It was he who first discerned the 
uses of an agrarian agitation in helping a rather languid political 
agitation. It was he who, in his memorable injunction to the peasants 
to keep their grip on the land, found out the secret that was to make 
the agrarian agitation irresistible. It is he who seems, in spite of 
that curious eclipse which took place at a critical moment a few 
weeks ago, to have control of the Irish constituencies. That a per- 
sonage of this importance should refuse to express his acceptance of 
the Bill, even as a temporary solution of the problem, is a circum- 
stance of obviously evil omen both for the Bill itself and for the 
tranquillising effect which it is hoped that the Bill will produce. 
Such an incident will embolden the House of Lords to assert its 
power, because it supports the contention that Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure does not satisfy the dominant popular party in Ireland, and 
therefore that it is not worth while to take the trouble of passing it. 
Here, let us say in a parenthesis, we may perceive one of the 
many bad consequences of Coercion, and of that rash and uncalculat- 
ing temper in the British public which almost compelled the Govern- 
ment to resort toit. The great aim in the present episode of Irish 
reconstruction was to have the Irish people as much as possible 
inclined to the side of the Government, against the irreconcilable 
policy of the American-Irish and those whom the American-Irish 
inspire. It was hoped that the Irish people would be attracted and 
reconciled by the promise of a Land Bill, and this was a reasonable 
hope, so far as it went. But in order that it should be realised, it 
was indispensable that the sentiment of the country should not be 
alienated. By the Coercion Act, and the exasperating scenes which 
took place in connection with it, and two or three special incidents 
in enforcing it, the feeling of a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion has been profoundly irritated. In other words, it has been 
thrown to the side of Mr. Parnell, and become a reserve of ill-will 
to the Government, on which he is free to draw to any extent when- 
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ever he pleases. His attitude towards the Land Bill is his retort, in 
which he is supported by his own large and powerful mass in Ire- 
land, to the arrest of Davitt. 

Mr. Parnell makes no secret of what is in his mind, when he 
refuses to accept Mr. Gladstone’s compromise between landlords and 
tenants. The Bill, he said, would furnish no protection worth having 
to the small tenants ; it did not give to them the right of remaining in 
their holdings at the lower rents which the Courts might be expected 
to fix ; it simply gave them a right of selling their interest in order 
to discharge the arrears of rack-rent which might have accumulated 
during three bad seasons. What was the true remedy? To appoint 
a Commission with the power of expropriating bad landlords—those 
whose action designated them as centres of social disturbance—at 
twenty years’ purchase of the poor-law valuation. This would 
lead more rapidly to a diminution of rack-renting than all the elabo- 
rate paraphernalia of the Bill. As for the ultimate expropriation of 
all landlords, good no less than bad, that was the true cure, no doubt ; 
but he was in no hurry about it, for he did not think that the pro- 
perty of the Irish landlords had yet touched bottom, or that it would 
be an advantageous thing for the tenants to ask that the landlords 
should be bought out until they saw what development American 
importation was likely to undergo. As soon as the property of the 
landlords might fairly be considered to have ‘touched bottom,” then 
the time would come for the final application of the real remedy, 
complete expropriation by means of purchase by the State. From 
this Mr. Parnell pushed, on to political ground :— 

“The real reason why the Irish did not succeed in Ireland was that 
a nation governed by another nation never did succeed. The curse 
of foreign rule overshadowed everything. The conduct of the Govern- 
ment during the last few months had led many to believe that until 
their Chief Secretaries and Under Secretaries, their Privy Councils 
and central boards, stipendiary magistrates and military police, land- 
lords and bailiffs, were cleared out ‘ bag and baggage,’ there could 
be no hope for any permanent remedy of affairs in Ireland.” 

This, then, is Mr. Parnell’s position. ‘“ Naturally,” said Lord 
Hartington, “no bill, the object of which is to improve the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and intended to restrain the abuses of 
a system which he wishes entirely to get rid of, will be satisfactory to 
him. Whatever may be the case with the landlord and the tenant, 
Mr. Parnell at all events can afford to wait. Landlords may not be 
able to wait; they may be unable to meet their obligations, and may 
be deprived almost of the means of living. Tenants may not be able 
to live much longer in this state of continual warfare; and it may 
not be possible for the people of these countries to endure much 
longer the state of anarchy into which Ireland has fallen. It may 
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not be possible for any one else to wait; but it is the gain of 
Mr. Parnell to wait, because the longer this state of things continues, 
the longer the feud between landlord and tenant lasts, the more 
embittered are the relations between them, the more violent are the 
attacks on the rights of property and the defence of the rights of 
property, the more it suits his purpose, and the more likely it is that 
the end he has in view will be accomplished.” This is clearly true, 
and it is just because it is so true that we may well wonder why 
those who oppose Mr. Gladstone’s Bill from a Conservative point of 
view fail to perceive that they are playing Mr. Parnell’s game. 
The Irish Conservatives do perceive this, and they refrain from 
opposition, not merely because they have the fear of their consti- 
tuencies before their eyes, but because they know and are persuaded 
that all delay makes the situation less capable of a pacific settlement. 

The true character of the situation of Ireland is becoming more 
and more unmistakable every day. In many districts of the country 
the ordinary relations of social life are undisturbed, but the state of 
some parts of the South is declared by persons on the spot to be ‘‘ not 
far removed from insurrection.” There are no fewer than six flying 
columns of troops now employed in preserving the peace in the 
disturbed districts. Only by their aid can the ordinary processes of 
law be enforced. Cases have already occurred where the troops and 
the populace have come into collision. Those who used to assure us 
that a Coercion Act would suffice to diffuse an instant tranquillity 
over the country, now see themselves to have been entirely in the 
wrong. The promise that the mere menace of this strong instru- 
ment would drive half the evil-doers out of the country, and awe the 
other half into orderly behaviour, has not been in the least fulfilled. 
A very considerable number of arrests have actually been made, 
including that of one of the members for Tipperary. Hands have 
even been laid on a priest of the Church. More than half of Ireland 
has been proclaimed ; but the spirit of the population is not quelled. 
It seems to,be at least as passionate as it ever was. There has even 
been ominous talk in some quarters, no longer of a refusal to pay 
more than Griffith’s valuation, but of a general strike against rent. 
English politicians are beginning secretly to ask themselves what 
resource is left if these formidable words should begin to realise them- 
selves in fact. Such a threat—even if it should happily remain no 
more than a threat—reminds them how anarchic Ireland is, not merely 
in being the prey to outbreaks of passing disorder, but in the much 
deeper sense of possessing a discontented population without any 
controlling order or cohesive social influence. The landlords are, as 
a body, unpopular, and. have lost both political and moral authority. 
The Church is obliged rather to follow thar. to lead. The English 
Government is partly hated and partly despised. Even in Ulster, if 
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we may trust its own Conservative representatives in Parliament, the 
old traditions are so rudely shaken that it depends upon the passing 
of the Land Bill whether that province shall, or shall not, also be 
affected by the same “revolutionary spirit ””—it is their word, not 
ours—which is sweeping over other parts of the island. 

It is no wonder that such an outlook, if it disturbs even those who 
have been most steadfast in their confidence in remedial legislation, 
excites to new resentment those who believe that the only remedy 
is to be sought in force. It is in the House of Lords, as is natural, 
that this view has found the earliest and harshest expression. 
Stubborn in their blind delusions, Conservative peers persist that the 
only plan is to leave the land system as it is, and to sweep the 
population of whole districts into prison. It is vain to remind them 
that the first political authority in the realm, the constituencies, have 
expressly declared within the last twelve months against this very 
programme. One of the leading results of the general election was 
a formal mandate to Mr. Gladstone to try the experiment of a more 
liberal system in Ireland. Nobody supposes that the Government 
took up the Irish question out of sheer gaiety of heart. Lord 
Beaconsfield in his manifesto at the time of the dissolution expressed 
his sense of the imminence of danger in Ireland. He intimated 
significantly enough his own policy—no concession and no compro- 
mise. The majority in the constituencies decided for the alternative 
policy, ‘‘for measures that should be healing.” ‘The sight of turbu- 
lence and disorder at their very door is excessively trying to English- 
men and Scotchmen, but it can hardly be that the decision to give 
the remedial and conciliatory policy a full trial has already given 
way to an ugly inclination to revert to the maxims of force. There 
is an undoubted possibility that this disastrous change may come 
over men’s minds, if events in Ireland follow the course which some 
onlookers now apprehend. There is no sign that the change has 
taken place yet. 

Whether it be so or not, so far as the majority of the country is 
concerned, it seems certain that this at any rate is the policy which 
Jord Salisbury is bent upon pressing. At the moment when Mr. 
Parnell was declaring that it would suit him much better to wait, 
than to fall in with the terms offered by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury was arguing that these terms could only be defended on 
principles which would lead to the widespread and indefinite 
spoliation of the »wners of every kind of property whatever. 
Holding so strong an opinion as this, Lord Salisbury may naturally 
be expected to resist the Bill to the uttermost. Yet the consequences 
of the rejection of the Bill are perfectly clear. The whole of Ireland 
will have to be held down by armed force. How long could such a 
system last? Wearied of a turbulence that looks desperate, the 
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people of this country might endure Lord Salisbury’s system for two 
or three years; but it would never be forgotten that the great 
minister and the powerful party who are responsible for the Land 
Bill had, both explicitly and implicitly, declared that the Irish 
peasant suffers under grievous wrongs, and that these wrongs are at 
the root of the social disorder of Ireland. This would be remem- 
bered. The representatives of Ireland, who under Lord Salisbury’s 
system would every one of them be transformed into Irreconcilables 
hostile to the British connection, would take care to keep us in 
mind of their existence and their claims. The party see-saw being 
what it is, who can doubt what the end of it all would be? Who 
can doubt that a strong reaction would set in from the Liberal 
quarter, and that a far more drastic measure than Mr. Gladstone’s 
would then be forced through Parliament ? It is for this measure 
that Mr. Parnell’s section would prefer to wait, and it is into their 
hands that Lord Salisbury’s policy would play most effectually. 


The action of the French Government in Tunis has produced a 
disagreeable impression on all sides in England. The way in which 
the things were done was almost more repugnant than the thing 
itself. The French Government gave it to be understood that their 
only design was to protect themselves against the raids of the dis- 
orderly Kroumirs. One day (May 12) M. Jules Ferry declared in 
both chambers that the Government had no design either on the 
throne or the territory of the Bey of Tunis, and solemnly repudiated 
all ideas of annexation or conquest. The very next day a treaty 
was peremptorily and with violence imposed upon the unfortunate 
Bey, by which France is to be allowed to occupy whatever positions 
in his territory she may choose; the Bey must conclude no conven- 
tion with another nation (say Italy) of which France disapproves ; 
France is to be consulted as to the Bey’s financial system; and 
finally is to be permanently represented by a Minister Resident at 
the Bey’s cpurt, with functions that are not precisely defined but 
which may be fairly guessed without any particular definition. No- 
thing more unscrupulous was ever done by our own countrymen in 
India. 

There is always a readiness in this country to cry out whenever 
another country acquires or shows a disposition to acquire new 
territory, and this tendency is always particula‘:ly strong when the 
aggressive country happens to be France. Those who illustrate this 
tendency in its extreme form now proclaim for the thousandth time 
that England is effaced, fhat the Mediterranean is to become a French 
lake, that our road to India is in danger, and so forth. On the 
other hand, the vexation of the English politician's who are farthest 
removed from this school is equally great. They see with sharp 
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disappointment that the French Republic has shown a contempt for 
the rights of a minor government which could not have been sur- 
passed by a French Empire. They see, moreover, that France has 
weakened herself in two ways, first by so extending her frontier as 
to necessitate the presence of a much stronger military force than 
before on the north of Africa; second by provoking and laying up 
in the minds of the Italians a store of lively animosity which makes 
Italy the ready friend of the enemy of France. It is true that the 
Italians were themselves eager to do in Tunis what the French have 
done, and so far as the strength of England is concerned and the 
security of her Mediterranean route, it is better that France and 
Italy should confront one another on the two sides of the straits 
which unite the two great arms of the Mediterranean, than that 
Italy should have been in a position to command the straits from 
both sides. It is true also that England does not occupy very 
strong ground from which to remonstrate. If we read for Shere Ali 
the Bey of Tunis, and for dislike of Russia dislike of Italy, 
the action of France in Africa is exactly on a level with tlre 
action of Great Britain in India. It is certainly not for an 
English Government just now to lecture France on her disregard of 
political morality. Besides this, the papers laid before Parliament 
show that Lord Salisbury gave at least as much active encourage- 
ment to France in designs upon Tunis as lies in a promise of 
acquiescence. Itis hardly denied even that it was in reply to Mr. 
Waddington’s expression of the irritation caused in France by our 
appropriation of Cyprus,.that Lord Salisbury spontaneously suggested 
the acquisition of Tunis as a satisfactory compensation to our neigh- 
bours. There is no reason, therefore, and there can be no excuse 
even for diplomatic protests from England. Nor is anything gained 
by excessively loud criticism. There is in fact a certain compensa- 
tion which ought to moderate the tone of English onlookers. The 
more deeply France engages herself on the Mediterranean, the 
farther will she be drawn away from the fatal attractions of the 
Rhine, Belgium, and the ports of the Channel. In view of such 
considerations it may be doubted whether the language of Lord 
Granville’s last despatch on the subject is not more markedly 
censorious than was to be desired. But to recognise these things 
does not prevent us from saying to ourselves that France is not so 
far advanced in the paths of wise policy as many people had hoped. 
If any school or any party in France had made a demonstration or 
uttered a protest against an act of aggression, at once cynical and 
impolitic, it would have been different. In England for nearly half 
a century there have always been found politicians who took care 
at least to express their disapproval of China wars, South 
African wars, and Indian wars and annexations, even though they 
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knew that their disapproval could in no way alter the event. These 
steady protests at last made such a mark on general opinion that 
only a year ago the Government was expelled from power by the’ 
constituencies, precisely for adopting those maxims in Afghanistan 
which a French Government has just practised in Tunis without a 
single serious voice being raised against it from any section of French 
opinion, with the partial and dubious exception of M. Clemenceau. 
This is to us the most unfortunate feature in the transaction. It 
seems to show that the new Republic is indeed in a too strict con- 
tinuity with that other French Republic which a generation ago sent 
troops to preserve the power of the Pope in Rome. Jealousy of the 
Austrians prompted one, as jealousy of the Italians has prompted the 
other. In neither instance can the motive be called a worthy one. 

For the Italians it is not easy to feel any sympathy. It was their 
restlessness which precipitated what they ought to have foreseen must 
be an unequal struggle. We are always predisposed to believe that 
such restlessness as Italy has shown within the last three or four 
years, not merely in regard to Tunis, but to the north and east in 
an equal degree, must arise from certain inherent peculiarities of 
her internal condition. Nations do not usually persevere in these 
courses out of mere superfluity of naughtiness. In Italy the root of 
the mischief in her attitude to her neighbours probably lies partly in 
her economic condition, which is deplorably bad and disturbing, and 
still more in her political condition. Political parties are incohesive 
and perpetually disintegrated in Italy, and of this one effect is that 
foreign policy sways from side to side rapidly and without real 
meaning, merely to suit the exigencies of the combination of the 
moment. 


The catastrophe at St. Petersburg, which was followed by the 
accession of the present Czar to the throne, was in itself so striking 
and tragic an event, that it is natural that Europe should still watch 
for the next scene with close interest. So far, nothing has happened 
to clear the gloom of the prospect. On the contrary, the opinion of 
intelligent foreign observers seems to be strong that the new Czar 
has committed himself to a course of policy which cannot end 
happily, nor, perhaps, even endure for any great length of time. In 
a government such as that of Russia, everything depends, for the 
given moment at least, upon the personal character of the Emperor. 
Russia will work out its own destinies in its owt line of social evolu- 
tion; its ultimate horizon is fixed; but the course in which the 
vessel of State is navigated for the time is determined by the will of 
the Autocrat. -On the whole, what we see through the white mist in 
which Russia is obscured from Western eyes, is ominous of evil, and, 
perhaps, of evil for which the country will not he kept very 
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long waiting. The Czar is said to show a vacillating will, an 
impressible temperament, a judgment without penetration or fine- 
ness of edge; a character wanting both in capaciousness on the 
one hand, and in that energetic firmness on the other, which is 
quite compatible with narrowness and even with dulness. Even 
if this account be more unfavourable than the facts warrant, it 
is at least certain that the Czar has thrown himself into the arms of 
the party from which pacific progress in Russia has least to hope. 
There are in Russia three chief practical parties. The first is the stiff 
absolutist school, who cherish the tyrannical and detestable tradi- 
tions of Nicholas; these are not numerous, but they are not quite 
unimportant. The second is what may be called the reforming party 
in the Western sense, the men (and in speaking of Russia we must 
say also the women) who think of a constitution and a code and all 
the other apparatus of advanced civilisation. The third party, 
which is both numerous and important, has its head-quarters at 
Moscow, is native, Russian, Slavonic, and anti-Western in all its 
ideas and aspirations; is amiable and well-meaning enough, but 
sentimental, obscurantist, worshipping the autocratic power, in- 
credulous of the virtues of equal law and personal freedom. It is 
to the counsels of this unpromising school that the Czar has resolved 
to listen. The manifesto in which he conveyed this determination to 
his people has been interpreted by many, both in Russia and abroad, 
in a sense that is favourable to certain kinds of reform, more especially 
to agrarian reforms, which would appear to be much needed. But 
the Revolutionary Committee, who may be supposed to know their 
own business, think very differently. The reform that interests 
them, and short of which they will never rest content, is the removal 
of the iniquitous pressure of the executive administration upon all 
personal freedom of speech and discussion. Russians often tell us 
how the late Czar established tribunals, and they point to the trial 
of his murderers as an example of the uncontrolled defence which a 
prisoner is free to make before them. But this is a mere sophism. 
Acquittal by a tribunal does not mean as it does in England an 
end of the matter. Sophie Perofski had been acquitted, but the day 
after she received orders which were tantamount to a mixture of 
imprisonment and banishment. The tribunal is no safeguard for 
personal freedom. The press is gagged. Reunions of intelligent 
people are jealously watched and made all but impossible. Ina 
country where a certain class is alive with intellectual excitement 
that would be perfectly harmless if it were free, this odious and 
fatile repression of opinion produces its natural result in violent 
resistance. It is a very old story. That Russia is not fit 
for a free political constitution may well be true. But as reforming 
ideas have found. an entry into Russia, they will not be effectually 
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baffled by any amount of executive tyranny. If the Autocratic 
Power of which the manifesto speaks, uses force to suppress them, it 
will, as events have shown and are only too likely to show again, be 
encountered by force. No other weapon is left, and if the legalised 
authority in Russia resorts too systematically to cruel, unjust, and 
violent practices, it is no wonder that its opponents should resort to 
the same. The preference of Ignatieff to Melikoff is taken to mean 
a persistence, perhaps not without superficial and Jesuitic dis- 
guises, in arbitrary courses, and if this forecast prove to be right, 
the prospect in Russia is one of destructive confusion. 


May 25th, 1881. 
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